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WANTED. 


ANTED.—GOOD WOMAN AS COOK, ALSO 

do the washing and ironing. Address MRS. 
EDWIN TYSON, yncote, Jenkintown Station, Pa. 
ANTED.—WOMAN FRIEND WISHES 
Position as managing housek a or ——, 


Many years’ experience; highest 
WANTED. —A POSITION AS COMPANION . 





No. 4, this Office. 
willing to assist with household duties or sewing’ 
Address, A. E. WOOD, 1024 Green Street, Philadelphia. 


AN TED—MOTHER’S HELPER,A CAPABLE, 
refined young woman to assist with the care of 
young children, sewing, andhousework. In reply kindly 
State previous experience, references, age, and salary 
desi Address No. 2, this Office. 


ANTED.—A YOUNG FRIEND WISHES 

situation as working housekeeper in Friends’ 

family, where other help is kept. Good wages expected 
for good work. Address E., this Office. 


ANTED.—A LADY (FRIEND) DESIRES A 
position where promptness and close attention 

will be appreciated and fairly remunerated. Has a practi- 
cal knowledge of bookkeeping, typewriting,and general 
office duties. Address particulars to No. 3, this Office. 


ANTED.—A TEACHER, WITH BROAD 
experience as traveller, plating an extended 
summer tour in Europe, cae charge of a young 


girl or semi-invalid, for edu ot pleasure. FRA 
CES E. PEIRCE, Principal, Mt. Vernon Institute, 1520 


Chestnut Street, Philad a, Pa. 


POR SALE AND FOR RENT. 


For SALE.— 


A very fine building site of 20 acres, 1% miles pa 
cae Spnes CF. &R. R. ot ce ate See Ryd 
(N. Y. division of the P. & R. R. R.). Very high 
ground, stone house, 9 rooms, stone barn, 2 stone tenant 


BROWN, CLOUD & JOHNSON, 
Ste Girard Building, Philade) Pa. 
5 ane 


Just PuBLisHED. 


A Memowr of Fohn Kinsey, 


Speaker of the Pennsylvania Assembly 
and Justice of the Supreme Court of 
the Province. 

Clerk of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 
about 1740 to 1750. 

By JosepH S. WALTON. 

Illustrated. 72 pages. Price, 50 cents. 


“Some Fruits of Solitude,” 
By WILLIAM PENN, 
with an Introduction by Edmund Gosse. 
London Edition. Price, 80 cents. 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 
S. W. Cor. 15th and Race Streets, Philadelphia. 


Advertisements of “Wanted,” “For Rent,” 
“For Sale,” etc., 5 cents a line, each insertion. 
Seven average words make a line. No advertise- 
ment inserted for less than 20 cents. 
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Buck Hill Falls. 


A Summer Settlement for Friends and Friendly 
People, in the Pocono Mountains. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS TO STOCK. 


Part of the additional capital of the Company, authorized 
by stockholders’ meeting in Twelfth month, remains 
untaken, and the attention of Friends and others is 
invited to thisasan investment. The Company consider 
that it should, and believe it will, pay continuously a 
good return. 


For information in regard to the Settlement at Buck 
Hill Falls, address Cuarvas F. Jenkins, Secretary and 
Treasurer, BUCK HILL FALLS COMPANY, 1024 
Race Street, Philadelphia. 

For visits to Buck Hill Falls, or ether local business, 
address, Rosert Benson, Superintendent, Cresco, 
P. O. and Station, Pa. 


WINTER HOMES. 


New Archdale s«. james Pisce. 


Artvantic Crry, N. J. 
Entirely new. Near beach Elevator and all modern 
conveniences. Thoroughly heated Open ail the year 
Very desirablefor Friends. JESSE M.BUNDY, 


‘THE KATHLU, 
1126 Cuwrnas Avz., Oczan Crrv, N. j. 
Open all the year. Hot water heat. Home comforts. 
K. E. LEWIS and L. C. CONARD. 


‘THE AQUARILLE, Oren Aut tux year 
Oczan Env or Tennessex Avz., 
Atlantic City, N. J. 
Steam heat, electric bells, heated sun parlor, home-like 
andcomfortable. Write for booklet. 
M. E. and H. M. HUMPTON. 


The Pennhurst, ‘sus: 


Open the entire year. 
MICHIGAN AVENUE, Atiantic City, N. J. 


Second house from Beach. 
Elevator to street level. 
JAMES HOOD. 


MONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK. 
oa Special attention given to ser- 
ARIES. ing families. Office 603 North 
Eighth. Street, Philadelphia, Penna. 
JOSEPH L. ae. 





Morgan Bunting Arthur Shrigley 
BUNTING and SHRIGLEY 
ARCHITECTS 
Fifteenth and ee eran Philadelphia, Pa. 


BOARDING. 


PERMANENT AND TRANSIENT BOARDERS 


fr soe de day. Address SARA aie MATTE TEHEWS and 
ISTERS, 1827 | Street, N. W 


paar DESIRINGTO VISIT WASHINGTON 

can be accommodated with rooms and board in a 

Friends’ family. One block from street cars ane 

railroad stations, Capitol, and public buildings. 

{i Ws Address FRIEN , 1626 Nineteenth Sues, 
Ww ashington, D.C. 





FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 


The Committee on Education of the 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting has appointed Louis B. 
Ambler, B.S. (University of Pennsylvania) Superin- 
tendent of Educational Interests. Committees having 
charge of Friends’ Schools, wishing assistance in securing 
suitable teachers or in other school matters, are invited 
to communicate with him, and all Friends qualified as 
teachers and desiring positions are invited to register. 
The superintendent will be found in Room 3, Friends’ 
meeting-house, at rsth and Race Streets, each Seventh- 
day, from 9 a.m. torr a.m. Correspondence should be 
addressed to LOUIS B. AMBLER, 140 N. rsth Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Swarthmore College 


SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 


WM. W. BIRDSALL, President. 


Under care of Friends. Send for Catalogue. 





George School, 


NEAR NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PA. 


Under the care of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting of Friends. 
Course of study extended and thorough, preparing 
students either for business or for College. 
For catalogue, apply to 
JOSEPH S. WALTON, Principal, 
George School, Penna. 





Friends’ Central School, 


FIFTEENTH AND RACE STS., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Under care of the Monthly Meetings of Philadelphia ; 
furnishes a pate, guarded education, and pre- 
pares for col. i 
J. EUGENE BAKER, 
ANNA W.SPEAKMAN, 


} Principals. 
Circulars on application. 


Abington Friends’ School, 

For Boarpinc anp Day Purpits or Bron Sexss. 
Near Jenkintown, Penna., ro miles from Philadelphia. 
Under the care of Abington Monthly Meeting. Liberal 
course of study. Students prepared for college or busi- 
ness. The home-like surroundings make it especially 
attractive to boarding pupils. Students admitted when- 

ever there are vacancies. Send for circulars to 
GEORGE M. DOWNING, M. S., Principal, 
Or, Jenkintown, Pa. 
“YNTHIA G. BOSLER, Sec’y, Ogontz, Pa. 


Friends’ Academy, 
LOCUST VALLEY, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 


A Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls, 
under the care of Friends. Thorough instruction to fit 
for business or to enter coilege. 

Terms are moderate by reason of endowment. 

For particulars address 
A. DAVIS JACKSON, B.S., Principal, 
Locust Valley, N. Y. 


Chappaqua Mountain Institute, 


A Frizenps’ Boarpinc SCHOOL FOR 
Boys anp GIRLS, 


The building is modern, and the location is the hill 
country thirty-two miles north of New York City. 
For circulars, address 
CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE, 
Chappaqua, New York. 


The Oakwood Seminary, 

Unton Sprines, N. Y., east side Cayuga Lake. A 
co-educational boarding-school, under care of Frends. 
Prepares for college, technical school, or teaching. 


Terms moderate. Write for catalogue to 
FRANCIS N. MAXFIELD, Head Master. 


“SWARTHMORE PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 


(Formerly SwartHmore Grammar SCHOOL.) 
New stone buildings ; cottage plan ; light, heat, venti- 
ation, and drainage the best; combined advantages of 
individual attention and class enthsuiasm. 
For circulars address 
ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, Principal, 
Swarthmore, Pa. 


JOHN FABER MILLER, 


325 Swepe Street, Norristown, Penna 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW. 
Practicing in Montgomery and Philadelphia counties. 


JOSEPH T. FOULKE, 
ATTORNEY-AT-1.AW, 
. $623 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
* | Ambler, Montgomery Co., bs 


HOWARD COOPER JOHNSON, 


ATTORNEY AND COUNSELLOR-AT-LAW, 


Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
Phone —" Wills, Estates, and Trusts. 


WILLIAM G. FOULKE, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 

No. 133 Sours Twe.rrn Street, Purrapsrenia 
Conveyancing and investing. 
CHARLES H. ROBERTS, 
ATTORNEY-AT-Law, 


Estates, Claims, Patents, 
614 ROANOKE BUILDING, CHICAGO, ILL. 


DAVID HENRY WRIGHT, 


LAWYER, 
1420 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
Telephone 1-37-72. 


OSTEOPATHY. 
EDWARD D. BURLEIGH anny MARY HETZEL, 
OstgoraTHic PHYSICIANS, 
No. 1537 Chestnut Street, Room 4or. 
Hours 9 a.m. to 12.30 p.m. and2to4p.m. Consulta- 
tion and examination free. 





‘OSTEOPATHY. 


New science of healing without drugs. Examination 
and consultation free. 

RACHEL READ, Osteopathic Physician, 27 S. 16th 
St., (first floor back). Graduate of Philadelphia College. 


Richards & Shourds. Jobbing attendedto. 
Carpenters, BuiLpers, AND CONTRACTORS. 
1125 Spring St. (first street above Race), Philad’a, Pa 
Thompson Shourds, 2212 Wallace Street. 

Charles W. Richards, 1220 Angle St., Tioga. 


CHARLES BURTON, 


Practical House and Sign Painter, 


Office, 907 N. Thirteenth Street, . , 
Residence, 1714 Woodstock Street, } Philadelphia, Pa. 


ESTABLISHED 1860 


..CHAIRS RUSHED.. 


AND RE-RUSHED 
Chair Cane, Rattan, Reeds,Splinta 
Flats, Open Woven Cane, Close 
Woven Cane and Rushes con- 
stantly on 4g> At the Old Stand. 


GEO. W. BRENN 
1306 N. Marshall St.,Philadelphia, Pa 
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Dead men’s estates are often ¢ 
absorbed by their debts, leaving { 
the family penniless. ‘ 

The household loaf is never { 
buried with the household head, < 
when that head has a policy in 4 
the ‘ 

PENN MUTUAL LIFE, 
921-3-5 Chestnut St. 4 
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F. GUTEKUNST, 
FINE ART IN PHOTOGRAPHY 


712 Arch St., Philad’a, Pa. 


Branch, 1700 N. Bread St. 


Publisher's Bepartment. 


Well Read. 


IN a letter on business matters, a correspondent 
refers to one of its subscribers, saying that she 
‘* spoke highly of the INTELLIGENCER, and told 
how several of her married children read it, 
passing it from house to house."’ Then he adds : 
“‘ Lwish you could distribute 10,000 copies weekly. 
This is an era in which literature helps to mould 
character and shape affairs more than any previous 
one. 


Indexes for 1901. 


THE index to the INTELLIGENCER for 1901 has 
been prepared and sent out to all whose names 
are on our regular list to receive it. If any one 
not on the list desires to have one, please send us 
word to that effect. There is, of course, no charge. 


Special Club Rates. 

UNTIL Third month 1, we offer a special Club 
Rate with Young Friends’ Review and Scattered 
Seeds, as follows : 

Friends’ Intelligencer and Young Friends’ 
oe ee eee ee 

If both subscriptions are new, 

Intelligencer, Review, and Scattered Seeds, 2.60 
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The Robert S. Haviland Portraits. 
WE have sent out the portraits to all who have 
ordered them. They are, we consider, very good 
pictures, and may be appropriately framed, or 
preserved in aportfoljo. Others remain on hand. 
Ten cents each. Send five 2-cent stamps. 


MILTON PHILLIPS 


Ladies’ Fine Custom-made Shoes 
142 South lith Street 


I can duplicate shoes furnished by MRS. S. E. 
BERTOLETT. 


Established 1810 at 824 North Second Street. 
WATCHES. 


As one of the oldest houses in the watch trade 
—established three generations ago—and up-to- 
date in every feature of the business, we are able 
to offer the best and most serviceable watches for 
the least money. Give us a call. 


GEO. C. CHILD, 
11 S. 9th St., (below Market, opposite Post Office.) 


WALL PAPER or 
Attractive Styles 
Popular Prices 


Samples Free to any Address 


A. L. Diament & Co., 


1624 Chestnut St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


S. F. Balderston’s Son, 


Wall Papers and 
Decorations. 


Window Shades Made to Order. 
902 SPRING GARDEN ST., PHILAD’A. 


Please mention FRIENDS’ INTEL- 
LIGENCER, when answering Adver- 
tisements in it. This is of value to 
us and to the advertisers. 





Established 1844. } 
The Journal 1873. 





TWENTIETH CENTURY GOOD WORDS. 
Vill. 

THERE ts nothing which has more fateful influence 
on a man than his work. It is mainly in our work 
that we find self-expressic-n: and if that work be, or 
appear tous to be, ignc ie, we are debased in doing it. 
To rejoice in our work is to be contented with our lot, to 
have discovered the secret of liberty. 

Henry B. Binns. 


From ‘‘ Present Day l’apers,’’ an article on ‘‘ The Social 
Ideal.”’ 


THREE GATES OF GOLD. 
IF you are tempted to reveal 

A tale some one to you has told 
About another, make it pass, 

Before you speak, three gates of Gold. 


These narrow gates—first, ‘‘ Is it true ?’’ 
Then ‘Is it needful?’ in your mind 
Give thankful answer, and the next 
Is last and narrowest, ‘‘ Is it kind?’ 


And if to reach your lips at last 
It passes through these gateways three, 
Then you may tell the tale, nor fear 
What the result of speech may be. 
—Selected. 


From an address by Dr. R. Sp: nce\Watson, at the Reopening Meet- 
ing at Bootham School, York, England, on the 3oth of First month, 1go2. 


HE was indeed eloquent as few men have been; he 
lived, through much contumely, to be honored and be- 
loved by multitudes of his fellow countrymen, to be 
respected by all; but the respect and love did not 
spring from his eloquence but from his character, his 
simple, brave, honest, straightforward character. He 
was upright and downright; his words and his life 
were one. Those who only knew him in his some- 
what aristocratic but softened old age, knew little of 
the real man. He was not always generally beloved 
or universally respected. From first taking part in 
public life he was a true reformer, one who attacked 
abuses; and he who sets forth on that road knows 
that his life journey will be no smooth one. They 
whom he attacked are dwellers in entrenched places, 
who will defend the most ancient and cherished abuses 
with the ardor and bitterness which only personal mo- 
tive can thoroughly arouse. When those who were, 
in the old days, his fiercest opponents have spoken of 
him with the fervor of new-born friendship, I have 
been reminded of a story told by John Bright him- 
self. “ Walking on the hillside in a misty morning, I 
beheld a form which I took to be that of a beast; 
when I drew near I saw that it was a man; when we 
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| met, face to face, lo, it was my brother.’ 
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Very grad- 
ually, as men grew to know him better, that happened 
which will always happen to the fearless and earnest 
reformer ; he brought his opponents to him, he did 
not go to them. 

What were the prominent features of the character 
which made this simple Quaker a magnetic personal- 
ity, one who should stand before kings? First and 
foremost was his transparent sincerity of purpose. 
He was no plotter, no schemer, no intriguer. He had 
no .personal ends or aims to serve. “All the ends he 
aimed at were his country’s, his God’s, and Truth’s.” 
He was transparently sincere, for he had nothing to 
conceal; he was conspicuous for moral courage, a 
quality in politicians which tends to grow scarcer ; and 
he was filled with two qualities which are, in this day, 
at a grievous discount, earnestness and mental fervor. 
I must add his perfect intellectual honesty, and his 
absolute conviction. But John Bright was no excep- 
tion to the rule that a man generally fails in his strong 
points. He was so convinced of the absolute truth of 
the views which he held, that it was more difficult for 
him than it is even for other men to give his opponents 
full credit for honesty of belief. He was somewhat 
impatient of contradiction, and intolerant of difference, 
and this would show itself in private conversation as 
well as in his public utterances. With the growth of 
years and many disappointments, the harsher features 
of John Bright’s character were greatly softened, 
whilst the gentler and sweeter ones grew ever stronger. 

He was always an earnest member of the Society 
of Friends, but he never attained to a high position in 
the councils of the Society. I used to be surprised 
that, when he spoke at the yearly meeting, he seldom 
produced the effect upon the members generally which 
he did among the younger men. But it is probable 
that the small appreciation of him at such times was 
chiefly owing to the view which many Friends are apt 
to take that politics are, in a measure, antagonistic to 
the true religious life or (though Friends should surely 
be the last to think so) that politics belong to the sec- 
ular as opposed to the religious life. He was as con- 
vinced of the necessity for national righteousness as 
individual righteousness, and the law of Christ as 
binding on the nation as the individual. Surely his 
service was that of the son of Man and Prince of 
Peace; he was truly inspired, and under the influence 
of the Divine. Was he not truly inspired in those 
speeches in which he upheld the cause of truth, purity, 
and justice, as the Hebrew prophets or the apostles 
themselves ? 

And what is the result of his life’s work? For our 
own land, for civilization, for humanity, it has been of 
inestimable value. Look at it as a whole, and tell me 
if he has not achieved the only result which honest 
public endeavor should aim at, the delivering of the 
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none to help him ; the taking of burdens from the heavy 
hearted ; the making a sane national life more possible ; 
the removal of the barriers between classes; the letting 
the oppressed go free ; and the breaking of every yoke. 
He has been a blessing to his own country and its 
people. There is no poor man’s home in the United 
Kingdom, be it room or cottage, where the benign 
influence of his life’s labor is not felt. And, far more 
than even this, he has aided, as have few others, 
to advance the brotherhood of the peoples of the world, 
to draw rival nations nearer together, to spread Christ’s 
Kingdom on earth. 


Friends’ Scripture Lessons. 


NEW TESTAMENT SERIES.—No. 9. 


THE BIRTH OF JESUS. 
GOLDEN TExT.—Thou art my beloved son ; in thee I am well 
pleased.—Mark, i., 11. 
Before study of Lesson read Matthew, ii., 1-23. 
It would be well to look also at Matthew, i., and Luke, ii. 


Ir will be seen that we have two independent sources 
of information concerning the life and teachings of 
Jesus which can be fairly identified—Mark (represent- 
ing Peter) and John. Matthew and Luke are based 
upon Mark, and upon other but unknown sources. It 
is mainly from these unknown sources that the gosple 
narratives of the birth of Jesus are derived. Mark 
says only that Jesus came “from Nazareth of Galilee ”’ 
(Mark, i., 9), while John abruptly introduces Jesus 
upon the scene of John’s baptisms without any prelim- 
inary statement as to his birth. The only suggestion 
in John’s gospel dealing with the question is put into 
the mouth of Philip, who says to Nathaniel (John, i., 
45),‘° We have found him of whom Moses in the 
law and the prophets did write, Jesus of Nazareth, the 
son of Joseph.”’ 

The unknown authority on whom Luke depends 


also makes Jesus to come of a family of Nazarenes. | 


According to his statement, Joseph and Mary his wife 
went up to Bethlehem to be enrolled for taxation in the 


time of Quirinius, governor of Syria, Joseph being of | 
At Bethlehem, according to this , 


the family of David. 
account, Jesus was born, was visited and adored by the 
shepherds, was presented at the Temple, was recog- 
nized as the Messiah by the aged Simcon, and by the 
prophetess Anna, and returned to the home in Naz- 
areth (Luke, chapter ii.) 

Matthew presents the matter in a very different 
light. He evidently looks upon Bethlehem as the 
home of the family of Jesus. There is no mention of 
a taxation, nor of a journey tq Bethlehem. After giv- 
ing the genealogy of Jesus from Abraham, and an ac- 
count of the annunciation to Joseph (in Luke the an- 
nunciation is to Mary) of the prospective birth of 


poor that cried, and the fatherless, and him that had 





| 


Jesus, the narrative continues : “‘ Now when Jesus was | 


born in Bethlehem of Judea, wise men from the East 
came to Jerusalem, saying, where is he that is born 
King of the Jews?” The rabbis, being questioned by 
Herod, answered that Bethlehem was to be the birth- 
place of the Messiah, quoting from Micah (v., 2). 


| 


INTELLIGENCER. 


Bethlehem was especially looked to for the Messiah 


because it was the birthplace of the great king, David 
(I. Samuel, xvi., 1). 

The wise men went on to Bethlehem, offered their 
gifts, and passed on never again to reappear. Tradi- 
tion has been busy with the “ wise men from the East,”’ 
assigning names to them, indicating their number as 
three, investing them with mysterious representative 
powers, as bringing the submission of the great Gentile 
world. They are also variously believed to have come 
from Arabia, from Persia, from India. The star which 
guided them is another element of mystery. No 
comet can be assigned to that time. A rather striking 
conjunction of Jupiter and Saturn took place near the 
probable date of the birth of Jesus, and a year later 
Mars was added to the group, making such a beauti- 
ful sight as a similar group presented only a few 
months ago. But it is only by an extreme forcing of 
language. that this conjunction can be identified with 
the “ star.” There is said to be a Chinese record of a 
new star at about the time required. 

Matthew goes on to tell of Herod’s slaughter of 
the children of Bethlehem, in the hope of ridding him- 
self of a possible rival, and of the escape of Jesus by 
reason of a supernatural warning which induced the 
family to flee to Egypt. Luke says nothing of these 
things, and the other gospels are also silent concern- 
ing them. Matthew connects the massacre with the 
passage in Jeremiah (xxxi., 15), and regards the return 
from Egypt as fulfilling the prophecy of Hosea (xi., 1): 


‘¢ Out of Egypt will I call my son,’’ 


a passage which apparently refers to the Exodus. 
The wording of Matthew shows that he regarded 
Bethlehem as the home of the family of Jesus. He 
says that on the return from Egypt, after the death of 
Herod, they did not go to Judea—that is, to Bethle- 
hem—because they feared the son of Herod, and there- 


| fore “ withdrew into the parts of Galilee and came and 
| dwelt in a city called Nazareth ”’ (Matthew, ii., 23). 


It was a long established tradition that the Messiah 
must come of the house of David. The genealogy of 
Jesus was therefore a matter of importance from the 
Jewish point of view. Two genealogies are given, by 
Matthew (i.) and Luke (iii.), the former tracing the 
descent of Joseph from Abraham, the latter from 
Adam. These genealogies differ in most of the names, 


| even the father of Joseph being given as Jacob by 


Matthew, and Heli by Luke. Various attempts to 
explain this have been made. One is that Matthew 
has given the “legal ’’ descent of Joseph, by which he 
is shown to be the heir to the throne of David, while 
Luke gives his real parentage. Another is that one is 
the descent of Joseph, the other that of Mary. 

Of course, the “ doctrine” of the miraculous birth 
of Jesus is involved in this analysis. Its solution may 
be of importance to those whose conception of his 
mission depends very much on his outward bodily re- 
lations, and his physical death ; but to those who real- 
ize that “ God is Spirit,’ and that human relations with 
him must be spiritual, it is a question of historical and 
scientific interest only. Most of the evidence directly 
bearing on the question is in the early chapters of 
Matthew and Luke, as already indicated, if we exclude 





the stories of the apocryphal gospels—stories which 


haye had no acceptance since a very early date, and 
which bear evidence on their face of their untrust- 
worthiness. 

It is of much interest to know that Jesus was 
actually born several years before the beginning of the 
“ Era,”’ ze. B.C. The basis of our present chro- 
nology was fixed by a Roman abbott of the sixth cen- 
tury, and was a mistaken one. Jesus was born in the 
reign of Herod the Great, who died 4 B. C. Various 
students of the subject have proposed the years from 
5 to 7 before the Christian era, but it has been found 
impossible to finally solve the problem. The time of 
year is equally uncertain, though the statement that 
the shepherds were watching their flocks by night 
(Luke, ii., 8) would indicate the warm season. 


“INTERNATIONAL” TEXT STUDY. 
1902.—LEsson No. 9. Third Month 2. 
THE STONING OF STEPHEN. 


GOLDEN TExT.—Love your enimies, and pray for them that 
persecute you.—Matthew, v., 44. 
The Scripture of the Lesson is Acts, vii., 54 to viii., 2. 


Tuat portion of the 7th chapter of Acts which precedes 
our lesson is the defense made by Stephen before the 
council. In a few well-known words he gave the 
leading events in the history of the tribe of Israel ; 
events with which his accusers were entirely familiar, 
for they were recorded in the Hebrew Scriptures, which 
they held sacred. They knew that all that he spoke 
was true, and when he concluded with the impassioned 
utterance, ‘ Ye do always resist the Holy Spirit: as 
your fathers did, so do ye. Which of the prophets 
did not your fathers persecute?’’ and then alluded 
to the recent crucifixion of the Christ, it is not strange 
that they were cut to the heart; and that, being all 
the more angry because conscious of their guilt, “ they 
gnashed on him with their teeth.”’ 

The account of Stephen’s death is one of the most 
beautiful passages in the New Testament, and there 
are several lessons that may be drawn from it. One 
of these is that no one need fear death, in whatsoever 
form it may come, who, like Stephen, is full of the 
Holy Spirit and keeps his eyes turned steadfastly 
towards God. 

We see that those who stoned Stephen were, for 
the time being, a mob; and that they stopped their 
ears to prevent their victim’s persuasive words from 
quieting their passions and defeating their purpose. 
Thus, again and again, have wily men played upon 
the passions of the crowd and incited them to injure 
or kill those whose only offense was a love of truth 
and freedom. 

The forgiving spirit in which Stephen met his death 
has been paralleled many times by those who have been 
tortured and killed for conscience’ sake, or because of 
misunderstanding and false accusation. A notable 
instance, that will naturally be recalled by the students 
of this lesson, occurred at Buffalo, when William 
McKinley, after having received his death wound, said 
of his assassin, ‘“‘ Do not let them hurt him.” 

It is worthy of note that Saul of Tarsus was 
present on this occasion and consented that Stephen 


should be thus put to death. There can be little 
doubt that the angelic face of Stephen, his eloquent 
words, quiet steadfastness, and Christ-like spirit made 
a deep impression upon Saul, and prepared the way 
for his subsequent conversion. Thus we see that it is 
not a cause for despair when wise teaching and nobility 
of character apparently made no impression upon the 
people round about ; the seeds of truth may lie dor- 
mant for years, even for generations, but they never die. 


‘* Far in front the cross stands ready and the crackling fagots 
burn, ; 


While the hooting mob of yesterday in silent awe return 
To glean up the scattered ashes into history's golden urn."’ 

It isinteresting to compare with this story of the 
first Christian martyr, the account of the first Friends 
who were put to death because of their religion. 
Although the early Friends in England suffered 
scourging, imprisonment, and many other indignities, 
the ignominy of hanging the disciples of Fox for their 
theological views was reserved for Puritan Massachu- 
setts. When Friends persisted in coming to this colony 
in obedience to the Divine call, some were cruelly 
beaten, some had their ears cut off, and, finally, all 
who were brought before the magistrates were banished 
under pain of death. 

In the Tenth month, 1659, William Robinson, 
Marmaduke Stevenson, and Mary Dyer, having 
returned after being banished, were given a hearing 
before the governor and then committed to jail. The 
next day, at a meeting for worship, the minister en- 
deavored to excite the passions of the people against 
them, and then the three Friends were once more 
brought before the court and sentence of death pro- 
nounced upon them. On the morning of their execu- 
tion, crowds of people whose sympathies had been 
aroused, gathered about the prison to hear them 
speak from one of the windows “concerning the 
things of God.”’ 

On the 27th of the month, the victims were led to 
the gallows. Robinson’s last words. were, ‘I suffer 
for Christ, in whom I live and for whom I die.” 
Stevenson exclaimed, as he was about to be turned off, 
‘‘ This day shall we be at rest with the Lord.”” Mary 
Dyer was reprieved, after the halter had been placed 
about her neck, and sent to Rhode Island. In the 
Third month, 1660, she felt it her duty to again return 
to Boston ; being once more led to the gallows, she 
was assured that if she would return home she might 
have her life, but she answered, “ In obedience to the 
will of the Lord I came, and in his will I abide faithful 
to death.” Her execution produced a deep impression, 
and the purity of her life, her spiritual gifts, and her 
devotion to duty induced many to embrace those 
Christian principles which shone forth in her example. 
(See Janney’s History of Friends, Vol. I., pp. 389-408.) 


Our private sorrows will look smaller when we 
accustom ourselves to care for the larger life of the 
world, for the good of the community, for the public 
welfare, for the spread of truth and righteousness 
among mankind.—[ Charles G. Ames. ] 

mE . 

HE is never alone who is accompanied with noble 

thoughts. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
A BOY AND WILD ORCHIDS. 
( Concluded from Last Week.) 

A FEw years since I made an excursion into Jersey 
with my friend the Doctor, a grave family man from 
the State capital. He was a native of the country, 
and to see the re-birth of boyishness in him was a 
delight to the heart. Passing with long strides through 
the deep woods, leaping over fences, sinking in bogs, 
exclaiming at the discovery of some fine plant, forgetting 
patients and time and trains and weather in the glory 
of becoming reacquainted with butterwort, pussy’s 
paws, and lilies ; getting caught in the house brier, 
getting wet in the shower, missing the train and supper, 
and I know not what, yet all so very much worth 
while. In one of these New Jersey bogs we came 
upon a few of the handsome orange fringed orchids, 
which a lady once told me grew as thick as dandelions 
in certain ravines among the Tennessee mountains. 
This chance meeting reminded me of a third 
coincidence. I was exploring the Long.Island plains 
one day in late July, and came upon a splendid example 
of this plant in a dry and unlikely spot. It is always 
well to exercise a due conservatism with regard to the 
only plant. A reverence for rarity belongs to the true 
collector's unwritten code. 

But here my legal friend came to the rescue, and 
having a considerable understanding of both me and 
my pursuit, deftly brought his persuasive eloquence to 
bear against my conscience and in the way of my 
cupidity. It would die out here he said; there was 
no one to appreciate it if it were left ; it might fall to 
some one who would not appreciate it at all. Through 
this half flattering breach of encouragement, cupidity 
entered and prevailed. I uprooted the beautiful thing 
to languish between briers. 

After a long ramble through that day, we returned 
to my host's house in the village, where I found 
awaiting me a letter from my home containing a pressed 
head of the same orange fringed orchids I had found 
out on the plains. It had been gathered by the lady 
in Tennessee and sent to her sister in Pennsylvania, 
forwarded to my home with thought that I might be 
interested, and finally passed on to my hands only to 
reach me the very day I had made my first acquaintance 
with it in the flesh ! 

The putty root also has singular habits. The boy 
and I found it in that joyous dual solitude of our 
mid-winter walks together, and probably it would never 
have been discovered at any other season, as its order 
of leafage is reversed. It puts up a crinkled papery 
dull green leaf in the fall, which perchance does 
breathing duty all winter. About the first of June the 
leaf drops away, and a stalk of insect-like brownish 
flowers (Gray has unkindly called them dingy), springs 
from the bulb to take its place. The stalk grows 
brown, progresses to seed and in autumn the leaf 
appears from a newly formed tuber an inch or so in 
advance of the seed stalk. 

My friend the Forester, whose interest in vegetable 
life has risen in a magnificent arc from the unimaginably 
small bacteria and yeasts up over the grass and toad- 
stools, and herbs and coppice wood and oaks to the 
topmost twig of the tallest trees, tells me of some 


young lady students of his to whom he showed a 
colony of these rare plants, telling them the roots were 
filled with a gummy substance like marshmallows, from 
whence it got its popular name, putty root. He found 
out that in eloquently enlarging on the palatable 
qualities of these tubers, he had innocently played 
Judas, for the young ladies had revisited the spot 
unbeknownst and grubbed up and devoured all the 
roots, finding them quite as edible as their mentor had 
reported. 

The Forester was so chagrined at having his 
favorite colony of plants thus literally eaten out by 
such an apparently trustworthy but manifestly traitorous 
agency, that he vowed he would beware of all further 
gratuitous information on popular lines, and adhere to his 
beloved mistress, Science, whom he had early espoused. 

It was this same putty root I took a friend on 
‘Change to see. Men on ’Change have their hobbies 
also. He knelt on the dry leaves, and looked at the 
spike of brown-purple flowers for a time absorbedly. 
I surmised that an element of cupidity must have 
entered into his interest (for the bloom was new to 
him); he was a collector, and then there was a rich 
city garden plot he knew, whither he was fond of 
transplanting and raising the shy things of the deep 
wood. I said, “‘ Take it if you will.” 

It was a delicate position. - 1 had brought him to 
the spot and in a sense the plant was mine by right of 
discovery, though he knew I never collected such rare 
things. ‘It is rare,” I went on, “ but I know where 
there are more. Do just as you think right.”” I judge 
there must have been a shade—aye, several shades, of 
prohibition in my tone, for he presently rose and we 
passed on, leaving the spike of strange blossoms to 
live out its life in peace. 

I once took a mid-July trip with my friend the 
Latin Professor, into a country beyond the limits of 
my former rambles about college. He had pointed 
out to me a rare chickweed, wild leek, golden seal, 
and other things new in the region through which he 
was acting as my guide. 

We came at length to a barren ridge of serpentine, 
where I lay down on the grass under the cedars for a 
time, while my mentor browsed about his: familiar 
haunts for what might be there blooming. I was just 
entering the gates of some pleasant Lethal province, 
after the long morning’s walk, when I was aroused by 
a tremendous shout from the glade below. I started 
up expecting to find my friend embroiled with a hornet 
swarm, or pursued by a rattle-snake.at least; but 
instead, I found the shout was not from the Professor, 
but from the boy within him,—and the boy does not 
lie very deep in most of us. The alarm was only an 
exultant shout called forth by finding a rather shabby 
green orchis among the dry leaves. 

“T could not repress my excitement,”’ he said, 
rather apologetically. ‘‘ These orchids always have a 
peculiar effect on my imagination. Not that this one 
is so rare’’ (with a peculiar intonation), ‘ but they 
always seem so—somehow so—.” He was lost in 
puzzled meditation. I told him I understood exactly, 
that I had no doubt the boy in me would have burst 
out if the discovery had been mine instead of his. 

Our homestead farm lies near the Delaware, 
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nestling on a fertile southern slope among the river 
hills. It is happy in being varied with woodland, 
orchard, and meadow, besides its broad acres of tillage. 
It rejoices in a rich flora and many birds, to my list of 
which I am yearly ferretting out a few additions, 
though one must at length be content, in the words 
of the Latin Professor, “ to learn new things about old 
friends.” 

When I began to list the plants occurring 
spontaneously within the boundaries of the farm, I was 
surprised at the number of orchids. I soon knew of 
at least seven, and one autumn was rejoiced to find an 
eighth in the person of the lesser white ladies tresses, 
in the vineyard. 

Long before I had discovered this, I had come 
upon the simple spiral of its lesser cousin among the 
tawny beard-grass of the dry uplands in the old 
orchard, where, indeed, I looked for it, thinking it a 
likely place. No leaves has this graceful stairway 
flower, only a few close-fitting green sheaths along 
the slender stem, and at the summit a twisting rank of 
frosty flowers, the lower ones open, with a faint green 
throat, the uppermost still closed—green tipped, pearly 
buds of promise. 

I have often dreamed of bringing Calypso from its 
hiding place in the bogs of Macinac, and have even 
been guided by a friend who writes books to the home 
of the northern white orchis, at the rise of the rivulets, 
away up among the clouds and grey rocks and heath, 
on the summits of the White Hills; but my own 
partridge berry is more to me than all the twin flowers 
from the Maryland mountains to the Pole, and I would 
not barter Calypso or the northern white orchis, for 
my little stairway flower among the yellow grass in the 
old orchard of our homestead farm, where it blooms 
for me each season without fail, and on whose delicate 
rounds I rise into a spirit of content—into the spirit of 
the boy again, with which other and later pleasures, 
much more dearly bought, have in no wise been able 
to compare. E. New in WILLIAMS, 

“ The Hedges,’ New Hope, Pa. 


Ir the current is going our way, it will be easier to 
reach our destination ; if it is flowing in the other 
direction, it will be very much harder; but in either 
case we shall reach the haven where we should be if 
we are ready to pay the price of work, courage, and 
persistency. 

It is wise to spend as little timt as possible in 
dwelling upon adverse conditions, and as much as 
possible in clarifying one’s own aims and developing 
one’s own force.—[ Exchange. ] 

s¢ 

THE love of God to man is beautifully manifested 
in the sunset, in the blue sky, in the morning and 
evening star ; but nowhere is it mirrored with such 
winning loveliness as in a holy soul.—[Farrar. ] 

s¢€ 

WE cannot know God unless we are observing 

his commandments; we cannot be in Christ, we 


cannot abide in Christ unless we follow in his footsteps. 
—([Farrar. ] 


A BACKWARD STEP. 
City and State, Philadelphia. 

HERETOFORE the Commissioner of Indian Affairs has 
always been regarded as a staunch friend of the red 
man, but his recent action in forcing the lease of a large 
tract of land on the Standing Rock Reservation, against 
the wishes of the Indians thereon, has caused serious 
misgivings on the part of those interested in the welfare 
of these people. Notwithstanding the fact that the 
Senate appointed a committee to investigate the subject, 
the Secretary of the Interior has just approved what is 
known as the Lemon lease, covering a tract of 780,000 
acres on the Standing Rock Reservation. It is 
understood that the Walker lease, affecting another 
large tract on the reservation, has been sent to Chicago 
for the signature of the lessee, and it will also probably 
soon be approved by the Secretary. This latter lease 
is the most objectionable to the Indians, as it will 
eventually drive a large number of families from their 
homes and discourage any future efforts on their part 
to become self-supporting. 

For years the Government has endeavored to 
induce the Indians to become self-supporting, and has 
encouraged them in various ways to take an active 
interest in farming and stock-raising ; and in furtherance 
of this plan the rations issued were reduced to the 
lowest limit advisable. The Indians recognized the 
necessity of increased effort in these directions, and 
many of them settled on the desirable tracts along the 
streams. The present leases are, as a matter of fact, 
a complete reversal of the Government's policy. It is 
distinctly a backward step and its effect must of 
necessity be pernicious. To surround the Indians now 
with cattle will unquestionably discourage the Indians 
and lessen the opportunities heretofore held out to them. 
It is a well-known saying wherever such leases obtain, 
that the Indians’ cows never have calves, whereas the 
white men’s always have twins. The meaning is 
obvious. Such a backward step will almost inevitably 
lead to a dwindling away of the small herds of the 
Indians and soon force them to depend altogether on 
the Government for support. 

While it is true the Commissioner holds a nominal 
agreement with the requisite number of signatures 
attached, authorizing the lease, he igiuore the most 
important provision—namely, the oral understanding, 
which expressly stipulated that the Indians were to 
designate the tracts of land to be leased. As the 
Indians have selected no lands, in accordance with this 
oral agreement, it would seem that the action of the 
Department is illegal. We hope that it may yet be 
possible to prevent the consummation of this flagrant 
violation of the rights of the Indians. 


Lapor is life: from the inmost heart of the worker 
rises his God-given force, the sacred, celestial life- 
essence breathed into him by almighty God.—[Car- 


lyle. 
ae 


To live with a high ideal is a successful life. It is 
not what one does, but what one tries to do, that 
makes the soul strong and fit fora noble career.— 


[E. P. Tenney. ] 
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EUROPE LOOKING WESTWARD. 
THE eagerness of European nations—several of them 
at least—to have the good opinion of this country is 
one of the most striking circumstances of recent time. 
It is -testimony, indeed, to the importance which the 
United States has assumed. 

But it is to be hoped that we shall not interpret 
wrongly or employ unwisely this tribute to our increase 
in influence. We are to remember that one reason 
why the nations of the Old World look to us more 
than formerly is because they are not on good terms 
among themselves. They have strained every nerve 
to prepare for the possibilities of a quarrel with one 
another, and standing this armed and ready they look 
anxiously to see what may be the attitude of a strong 
nation outside their own circle. 

An allusion to the subject which throws light upon 
it is found in a recent letter of Arnold White, the 
London correspondent of the Philadelphia Ledger, 
who says: 

‘“‘ The rivalry of armaments, the size of armies, the 
cost of navies, the struggle for life, the competition for 
trade between the nations of Europe, and, above all, 
the blight of militarism, which casts a shadow over 
family life in Europe from Moscow to Lisbon,. are 
reasons why the eyes of Europe now turn westward. 
The American citizen, whatever he may suffer in other 
respects, is free from burdens and exempt from sor- 
rows which appear to be inherent to the life of the 
average European.” 

No doubt there is a large measure of truth in these 
sentences. There are three terrible burdens upon 
Europe: (1) ancient social and political conditions 
which harden and emphasize the differences between 
the very rich and very poor, and make the “ struggle 
for life’’ one of tragic intensity ; (2) the competition 
for trade which in part springs out of these bad 
inheritances from the past, and which becomes, in fact, 
a struggle for life among the nations themselves ; and 
(3) the drain of war and navy expenditure. These 


three burdens are indeed reason enough “ why the | 


eyes of Europe now turn westward,” to a country 


which, partly, though not entirely, free from them, has 
risen rapidly in wealth and power. 


But suppose we take upon ourselves the burdens 
which Europe is now staggering under? Suppose we 
turn from democratic and free to aristocratic and 
restrictive conditions? Suppose we increase the 
distance between our “classes,” and multiply the 
power held by a few? Suppose we enter headlong 
upon the same efforts in their behalf which Europe has 
long made for its own aristocracy? Suppose we 
harness the masses of our people to the cars of privilege ? 
Suppose that, instead of dealing with the nations of 
the world according to the principles which we used 
to profess, peace and good will, we try to crowd 
them aside and override them? Suppose, above all, 
that we are to imitate the “ war powers,’’ and, as the 
European statesman said to ex-Secretary Vanderlip, 
are to load ourselves as they have done with the burden 
of Militarism? What then? Certainly, then, the 
people of the Old World will no longer look hopefully 
to us. The kings and princes, the potentates and 
“nobles,” may still flatter us, but the people of 
Europe will see that we have sold our birthright and 


for a poor mess of pottage indeed. Let us watch well 
our ways. 


WE have received from James P. Plummer, of Huntington, 
Indiana, a statement of the case of Friends there. They form 
a group sufficient to make a meeting, and they have been hold- 
ing it in rented rooms, up-stairs, for several years. This is, 
however, inconvenient and unsatisfactory ; they have had to 
change the place several times ; and their need of a house to 
gather in is now very evident. They are, therefore, anxious 
to undertake the work, if they can have the support of other 
Friends, their own means being insufficient. 

James P. Plummer is a brother of Jonathan W. Plummer, 
formerly of Chicago, now of Glencoe, Ill. We cordially com- 
mend the effort of the Huntington Friends to the sympathy 
and support of our readers. The situation of Friends who 
have moved from their ‘‘ old neighborhoods’’ into the railroad 
towns, and so are at a distance from their former meetings, is 
one which is entitled to generous consideration. In several 
instances recently, praiseworthy efforts have been made to 


THE INTELLIGENCER is made up with care from front to 
back, and no part of it can prudently be ‘‘ skipped*’ by a 
reader interested in its general purpose. Most of our thou- 
sands of readers, we are confident, go thoroughly through it, 
every week. As the paper is not large—and is never likely 
to be—it is not in the class of the ordinary newspaper, whose 
bulk is so great that its readers abandon from the outset any 
evpectation of seeing all it contains. 


A FRIEND who writes in commendation of the views ex- 
pressed in the INTELLIGENCER, last week, on ‘‘ Diversions,” 
adds : 

‘*But 1 would ask, Are we as a Society placing ourselves 
strongly against all card-playing, as a species of gambling to 


be avoided? If not, let us see to it. I think the times call 
loudly for it.’’ 





FRIENDS 


BIRTHS. 
BELL.—At Bayside, L. I., Second month 13, 1902, to 
Brinton C., and Helen Gillies Bell, a son, who is named John 
Gillies Bell. 


MARRIAGES. 

LaARUE—POOL.—At the residence of the bride's parents, 
*Wrightstown, Bucks county, Pa., Second month 13, 1902, by 
Friends’ ceremony, under the care of Wrightstown Monthly 
Meeting, Harrison C. LaRue, of Pineville, and Emma S. Poole, 
daughter of John T. and Priscilla A. Pool. 

PARRY—MIDDLETON. —On ‘Third-day evening, Second 
month 11, 1902, at the home of the bride’s parents, 717 Cooper 
street, Camden, N. J., under the care of Horsham Monthly 
Meeting of Friends, Charles Kirk Parry. son of Isaac and 
Elizabeth S. Parry, and Mary Albertson Middleton, daughter 
of Franklin B. and Sallie A. Middleton. 

TAYLOR—BORTON.—Near Woodstown, N. J., at the 
home of the bride, First month 1, 1902, under the care of 
Pilesgrove Monthly Meeting, Franklin Stacy, son of David and 
the late Hannah Taylor, and Hannah Townsend. daughter of 
John G. and Alice A. Borton. All of Woodstown, N. J. 

WORTHINGTON—KIRK.—In the presence of Mayor 
Samuel H. Ashbridge, in Philadelphia, by Friends’ ceremony, 
Second month 6, 1902, Amos T. Worthington and L. Emily 
Kirk, both of Pineville, Bucks county, Pa. 


DEATHS. 

DIXON.—Suddenly, of pneumonia, Second month 14, 
1902, Charles Austin Dixon, in his 53d year ; a member of the 
Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia. 

Interment at West Laurel Hill Cemetery, on the 17th. 


HIBBERD.—At Glenolden, Delaware county, Pa., First 
month 24, 1902, Mary E., wife of John Hibberd, and daughter 
of Lydia H. and the late Samuel Hall, in her 58th year; a 
member of Chester Monthly Meeting, Pa. 

The unexpected death of this devoted and loving wife and 
mother leaves a vacant place, not onlv in her home, but in the 
hearts of relatives and friends, which the Heavenly Father 
alone can fill. . 


REESE.—In Baltimore, Md., First month 28, 1902, Eliza- 
beth Moore Reese, daughter of Sarah Jane and the late Gerard 
H. Reese, in her 54th year. 

After a life-long devotion to duty and the faithful perform- 
ance of whatever was shown to her to be right, this dear friend 
has been called to a higher plane to meet the reward that we 
trust awaits those who unselfishly devote themselves to the 
happiness and comfort of others in this life. 

She was a member of Park Avenue Monthly Meeting of 
Friends, but for many years had been prevented by bodily ill- 
ness from attending meetings or taking an active part in any 
church work, yet her example for good was strongly felt by the 
members of the meeting, as well as the large circle of friends 
who had the privilege of meeting her in her home, where af- 
fection reigned. She was most sympathetic with all in trouble, 
with ever a word of comfort for those who sorrowed, and a 
bright, cheery greeting for the happy. 

This little tribute is in grateful remembrance of a pure and 
patient life. ws 


SCARBOROUGH. —At Newtown, Pa., Second month 5, 
1902, suddenly, Mahlon P. Scarborough, in his 76th year; a 
member of Buckingham Monthly Meeting. 

Interment at Wrightstown Friends’ ground, on the 8th. 


SCARBOROUGH.—At Catonsville, Md., First Month 5s, 
1992, Elizabeth Ingham Scarborough, aged 84 years. 

She was a member of Broad Creek Friends’ Meeting, at 
which place her remains were interred. A. Haviland Hull 
and John B. Scarborough spoke feelingly of the virtues ont 
Christian character of the deceased. 


SHAW.—At Lahaska, Bucks county, Pa., First-day morn- 
ing, Second month 9, 1902, of paralysis, Annie Eliza Shaw, 
daughter of the late Charles M. and Eunice (Fell) Shaw, aged 


67 years ; a life-long member of Buckingham Monthly Meeting 
of Friends. 
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TWINING.—At his residence in Newtown, Bucks county, 
Pa., Second month 10, 1902, Charles Twining, in the 82d 
year of his age ; a member of Makefield Monthly Meeting. 
Interment at Makefield Friends’ ground, on the 13th inst. 

[He was the son of Stephen Twining, who was one of the 
superintendents of Indians, under the care of Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting, in the State of New York, previous to the ap- 
pointment of the late Joseph S. Walton, who served so accept- 
ably for years. Charles was born at Troy, New York. His 
mother, Elizabeth Baldwin, was a recorded minister, and 
there is a memorial of her in Friends’ Miscellany. She died 
in 1827, at the early age of 35 years. Charles was a devoted 
Friend, and a faithful attender of meetings until prevented by 
ill health. By his first wife, Elizabeth H. West, of Cecil 
county, Md., he had nine children, four of whom died young ; 
the others were Stephen B., now deceased ; Edward W., of 
Yardley ; Mary Elizabeth, wife of Franklin Eastburn, of Phila- 
delphia ; Emma, wife of R. Frank Schofield, of Newtown 
township ; and Rebecca R., wife of Watson G. Large, of 
Yardley. } 


NEWS OF FRIENDS. 


CLear Creek Monthly Meeting met in regular session 
at Illinois Yearly Meeting house, Second month 1o. 
The usual time was given for worship before entering 
into the business of the meeting, our venerable friend 
and brother David Wilson having come fourteen miles 
through the cold (the thermometer registering zero) 
to meet with us: He admonished us to enjoy the 
privileges given to the greatest extent possible ; that 
our forefathers were much disturbed and persecuted on 
account of their belief; that even the children held 
meetings while their parents were confined in jail, and 
efforts were made to prevent these children from 
holding them. The world had so advanced in the way 
of charity among the various religious faiths that we 
were now privileged to worship in spirit and in truth. 

Isaac Wierman gave expression of thankfulness for 
having such good, devoted parents, whose life work 
had not been in vain, and for the many kind friends 
who had given their influence toward making life’s 
burden lighter. 

The regular routine of business was entered into 
with the answering of the queries to be forwarded to 
the ensuing quarterly meeting to be held in Chicago. 

The meeting of ministers and elders convened an 
hour earlier. M. M. W. 

Magnolia, il. 





The Joint Committee of the several yearly meet- 
ings for Work among Isolated Members will meet at 
Coldstream, Ontario, at the time of Pelham Half-yearly 
Meeting, Eighth month 22 and 23, 1902. The mem- 
bers of the committee are invited by the Friends there 
to come to Coldstream on the 21st and remain until 
their work is completed. 


Does the school-boy of to-day know anything of Longfellow, 
Holmes, Whittier, James Russell Lowell, and Fitz-Greene 
Halleck, whose poems his father, or even his elder brother, 
can still recite? He is such a superior young person that we 
hesitate to question him as to what he really knows and what 
he has put behind him as belonging to a past age. One often 
wonders whether he has abandoned the habit of reading 
everything except the current periodicals, and popular novels. 
If the worthies just mentioned and others of their day have been 
laid on the shelf, so far as educational purposes are concerned, 
who are their successors ?—[ Harper's Weekly. | 
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ISAAC WILSON’S LETTERS. 
I BELIEVE my last letter closed with my leaving Phila- 
delphia for Ohio. After a full night on the train and 
spending a few hours in Pittsburg on Sixth-day (7th), 
I left again, at 2 p. m., for Salem, arriving at our 
friend James Whinery’s just at the close of day. As 
we sat by the open fire in the evening, enjoying the 
social interchange, it was especially pleasant after the 
many hours of travel, and the whistling of the wind 
outside. 

Next morning (Seventh-day) we drove into town, 
a mile and a half, with good sleighing, to attend the 
Quarterly Meeting. Though it was small, compared 
with those of last week in Pennsylvania, some being 
prevented by feebleness of age and the inclement 
weather, the presence of the Divine was realized, and 
the application of the vocal ministry to the condition 
of the people acknowledged. 

Returning to the Whinery home for the night 
another wintry morning dawned, with the snow falling, 
and the mercury still low in the glass, but at the 
meeting hour we were pleased to meet so good a 
number of attentive and appreciative listeners as is often 
my lot to address. The presence of so many children, 
—who are in the habit of attending the First-day 
School,—added much to the interest of the occasion, 
and their quiet demeanor and attentive listening to the 
spoken word aided the speaker. Feelings of thankful- 
ness for the present help of that Power that alone can 
qualify were expressed, and all seemed baptized in a 
living sense of its presence. Accepting the kind 
invitation of William Smith and wife, we went to dine 
with them, before returning with my friends to their 
home. 

Second-day morning found the household none the 
worse for the exposure to the weather. In the afternoon 
James Whinery and I went to call on Eli Garretson 
and wife, the former an invalid for two years or more, 
yet not a complaining one but thankful for the blessings 
yet enjoyed in a comfortable home, with a devoted wife 
and daughter as caretakers. After a short stay we 
called a few moments to see Lydia Tomlinson, who 
feels so keenly the recent loss of her devoted husband, 
who is not only missed in the home as husband and 
father, but as a neighbor, friend, and helper in all 
good works. 

My friend having to return home, left me at 
Addison Carr’s to spend the time pleasantly, until a 
good number of Friends and others gathered in for a 
parlor meeting, which had been appointed for the 
evening. It proved to be one of unusual interest, and 
desires were expressed for more such meetings where 
the freedom of inquiry and interchange of thought 
could be thus enjoyed. It kept us till near the mid- 
night hour getting to our lodging-place. I was 
obliged to say farewell quite early Third-day morning, 
taking train for Sebring, where I was met by Franklin 
Lamborn and taken to his comfortable and hospitable 
farm home. There I remained the rest of the day and 
night, only going for a short call in the afternoon on 
Joseph Harlan, who being afflicted with rheumatism 
does not get out in the cold, and appreciates the 
company of his friends, 





Fourth-day morning, with continued wintry weather 
and roads quite drifted, my friend Franklin Lamborn 
took me about five miles to Joseph Hartley's, with 
whom I have been pleasantly acquainted for some 
years, and in whose home the guest can but feel that 
true friendship prevails. The appointment of a parlor 
meeting at Mt. Vernon in the evening, prevented ous 
stay longer than for the evening meal, andthe storm 
having abated we drove three miles (by moonlight) to 
John Mather’s, where a good number of Friends and 
others met and I felt it to be a profitable occasion. I 
enjoyed a restful night in this home, and spent Fifth-day 
there, and in the adjoining home (Howard Fairfax’s), 
until 11 p. m., when I took train at Alliance for 
Pittsburg, and being delayed there an hour, and again 
near Altoona, by the wreck of a freight train, I was 
five hours late at Harrisburg, but just in time to meet 
Ruth as she came from Philadelphia. We were soon 
on our way southward to Clearbrook, Virginia, in the 
Shenandoah Valley, and at 7 p. m. we were met by 
our kind friend David W. Branson, and were taken to 
his home, where they allow none to excel in hospitality. 
During the evening Hugh S. Lupton and wife came 
in and we found the week at our disposal here was all 
planned for. Isaac WILSON. 

Clearbrook, Va., Second month 15. 


LONG AND FAITHFUL SERVICE. 

A NOTEWORTHY event occurred at the recent quarterly 
meeting held here. Joel Evans resigned as the treas- 
urer of Miami Quarterly Meeting of Friends, after 
forty years of continuous service in that capacity. 
He has also recorded the minutes of the meeting for 
forty-two years. Nine Friends have been appointed 
as treasurers of the quarterly meeting since it was es- 
tablished in 1809. The following are the names and 
the dates of their appointments : 

Joel Wright, Eighth month, 18 Io. 

Noah Haines, Second month, 1814. 

Frederick Stanton, Fifth month, 1822. 

David Morgan, Eighth month, 1826. 

Samuel Gause, Second month, 1829. 

Joseph B. Chapman, Second month, 1842. 

David Evans, Second month, 1848. 

Joel Evans, Fifth month, 1862. 

Charles A. Brown, Second month, 1902. 

Although Joel has been in such feeble health that 
he has not been able to attend meeting for several 
months, his mind is clear, and he is active for one of 
his advanced age. .. 

Waynesville, O. 


Visitors to California should bear in mind the extent of 
the State longitudinally, and that there is a wide range of tem- 
perature. As far north, however, as San Francisco, there is 
considerable warmth, and calla lilies and fuschsias may be 
seen out of doors growing luxuriantly. But one must keep 
well south to get the best effect in tropical vegetation.— 
Mechan’s Monthly. 


THE Victoria Memorial Fund is still well below £200,000, 
and is increasing very slowly toward the required £500,000. 
The reason for this state of affairs is supposed to be that people 
living out of London have a strong objection to subscribe for 
the erection of the memorial in the metropolis. 
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THE DRINK HABIT AMONG WOMEN. 


Editors FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER : : 


A woman who writes regularly for the Philadelphia 
Evening Bulletin, in a recent article in that paper, con- 
tended that it is all right for women to drink in public 
if they do not drink to excess, and seemed to take it 
for granted that the majority of her readers would 
agree with her. Just where the line is to be drawn 
between moderation and excess she fails to state, and 
here is the weak point in the argument of those who 
oppose total abstinence. When all of us who have 
arrived at ‘years of discretion’? have known ‘men 
(and perhaps women) who became drunkards because 
they began with the social glass, it is not ‘‘ common 
horse sense’’ (to quote her own words) to assert that 
the serving of wine to one’s guests is merely a matter 
of personal taste, and not a question of morals at all. 

Twenty years ago we used to hear quite fre- 
quently of the temperate habits of the wine drinkers of 
France and Italy, but we know to-day that there is 
more alcoholic liquor consumed per capita in France 
than any other European country; that French sci- 
entists are lamenting the degeneracy of the French 
people, and are trying to find out why the birth rate is 
less than the death rate; and that a leading French 
physician asserted during the recent Tuberculosis 
Congress in London that alcoholism is the most po- 
tent factor in the propogation of tuberculosis, a disease 
which causes one-third of all the deaths in France. 

Among the women who drink too much, accord- 
ing to the writer we are reviewing, ‘is the young girl 
who does not know, and who makes the mistake 
through her very innocence.’”’ Would she make this 
mistake if she were not trying to imitate the women 
who do know, and who ought to set her a better ex 
ample? And do we no longer believe in his gospel 
who said, “ Woe unto him through whom the offense 
cometh ”’ ? 

We are told in one sentence that “ rabid prohibi- 
tionism savors of provincialism,” and in another that 
the French found “the cheerless meals of teetotalers 
who overran Europe during the year of the Paris Ex 
position incomprehensible.’’ Were these people who 
crossed the ocean to increase their breadth of view 
provincialists? If I remember rightly, a large num- 
ber of them were Christian Endeavorers ; perhaps it 
is narrow and provincial to be a follower of Christ in 
these days. 

The editor of the most popular journal for women 
in America, one that numbers its readers by the mil- 
lion, stated in a recent editorial that his magazine inva- 
riably refuses liquor advertisements. Why? Pre- 
sumably because the great majority of its readers dis- 
approve liquor drinking, and would be offended by 
such advertising. As a matter of fact, the women of 
our great middle class have been practically total ab- 
stainers for a generation or more, and drinking among 
the lower classes diminishes as their environment im- 
proves. The women who drink in public places are 
the “ultra fashionable ”’ set, the “ fast’’ set, and some 
of the women with careers who have allowed a pro- 
longed life in Bohemia to wear off the fine edge of 
their womanhood. E. L. 
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EDUCATIONAL. 

SWARTHMORE COLLEGE NOTES. 
On Fifth-day evening Prof. Hoadley gave a very instructive 
lecture on ‘‘ Liquid Air.’ He supplemented his talk with a 
large number of experiments with liquid air, demonstrating its 
power, its great coldness in freezing carbon dioxide, mercury, 
alcohol, and air itself; its effects on solids of causing great 
brittleness, and its magnetic effect. This was the first exhibi- 
tion of these phenomena at the College, and it proved of great 
interest. 

The regular meeting of the Young Friends’ Association 
was held in the College parlor on First-day evening. Two 
papers were presented ; one by Jessie Ginn on ‘‘ Causes of 
Arrest and Persecution of Friends,’’ was read by Helen Lease ; 
and one by Dr. Kleené, ‘‘ Should Civilization be Extended by 
Force?’’ The latter was discussed by President Birdsall, 
Dr. Cummings, Elizabeth Sutton, and Robert Walker. 

The following Senior girls have been declared eligible for 
the Lucretia Mott Fellowship: Ethel Beardsley, Lina B. 
Dillistin, Helen M. Eastwick, Margaret H. Taylor, Maud L. 
Watters, and Ida Wright. 

On Sixth-day evening, Dr. Appleton gave another of his 
series of readings from Shakespeare. ‘The play selected was 
** Love’s Labor ’s Lost.’’ 

At the regular meeting of the Scientific Society held Third- 
day evening, the 11th, the following officers were chosen for 
the ensuing term : president, J. Howard Hopkins ; vice-presi- 
dent, Walker M. Bond ; secretary, Elizabeth N. Baker. 

A. M. W. 


GEORGE SCHOOL.—The Instruction and Household Com- 
mittee held its usual monthly meeting, on the 14th instant, at 
the School. 

The number of pupils is now 189. There are, of boarders, 
85 boys, 66 girls, and day scholars 17 boys, 21 girls. The 
prospect is that the lists will be filled for the next year quite 
early. A number of applications have had to be refused since 
the present year opened, for want of room. 

Lincoln's birthday, the 12th inst., was celebrated by exer- 
cises intheafternoon. A paper on Abraham Lincoln was read 
by Nathaniel Richardson, of the George School Committee. 
At the close of the paper, appropriate remarks were made by 
Dr. Glasson and Dr. Walton. 

The lecture on the afternoon of the 13th, by John B. 
Gordon, of Georgia, the ‘‘ Confederate '’ general in the Civil 
War, was largely attended, and was considered very interest- 
ing. The next one will be on the evening of the 28th, by 
Prof. Henry H. Goddard, of the West Chester Normal School, 
on ‘‘ Rip Van Winkle’s Mistake.’’ 


FRIENDS’ SCHOOL, GERMANTOWN.—The committee in 
charge of Friends’ School in Germantown (School street) are 
much encouraged by its continued success. The new building 
is attractive and well suited to its purposes, and though an in- 
crease in the charge for tuition was made this year, the attend- 
ance was never so large, and all places have been filled. 

Elizabeth M. Roberts, the principal, has been connected 
with the school some seventeen years. Her direction has 
proved very satisfactory. 

A good school is a strength to a meeting. * 


ABINGTON FRIENDS’ ScHOOL.—On Second month 14 Dr. 
Phillips, of the West Chester State Normal School, gave an in- 
teresting and instructive lecture to the students and friends of 
the school. His talk upon ‘‘Inand about Old London" gave 
one a clear and distinct idea of some of the existing conditions 
in that great city. * 


ACCORDING to a table arranged by Major Thomas W. 
Symons, United States Engineer Corps, the level of Lake Erie 


at Buffalo has been falling for the last four years. The fall 
was gradual until 1900, when it became greater than in pre- 
ceding years. 


THERE are 13,958,622 acres of uncultivated land in Italy, 
which might be developed and made -productive by the 
application of ordinary enterprise. 





Conferences, Associations, €te. 


PHILADELPHIA.—The Young Friends’ Association held its 
annual meeting on Second-day evening, Second month Io. 

The first business was the election of officers for the ensu- 
ing year. Ellis W. Bacon was chosen president and Helen 
Moore Fogg secretary. 

Possibly the most interesting report to the Association and 
to all Friends was that of the House Committee, which showed 
that the Building is increasingly used in its several depart- 
ments, and is now self-supporting. 

The program for the evening consisted of recitations and 
an exhibit of lantern slides and photographs. There were 
three recitations: ‘‘The Romance of the Swan's Nest,’’ by 
Anna Wildman; ‘‘The Blind Poet's Wife,’’ by Mary H. 
Whitson, and ‘‘A Water-logged Town,"’ by Sarah S. Bunting. 

The members and friends of the Association had responded 
so kindly to the request for photographs and slides that a very 
attractive collection was presented. 


EMMA FELL Paxson, Secretary. 


WILLIsTOwN, PA.—The Young Friends’ Association met 
First month 22 at the home of Edwin Cox. The President, 
Wilmer I. Bartram, opened the meeting by reading a portion 
of the 24th Psalm. 

The first topic in the program was, ‘‘ The Peace Confer- 
ence : Origin, Growth, and Result.’’ It had been referred to 
Ezra Thomas. In his paper he referred to the Congress at 
The Hague, in June, 1899, and to the Friends’ Peace Confer- 
ence in Philadelphia, in December last. 

‘« The question, ‘‘If more formality were observed in our 
meetings, would it attract the younger members and hold the 
older ?’’ was answered by Anna Cox. At the close of the dis- 
cussion which followed, the sentiment of the meeting seemed 
to be that Friends are not ready for more formality. It was 
also admitted that our meetings are growing smaller througha 
lack of something. Another thought expressed was that the 
time is coming when new features will have to be introduced 
in order to attract the young. , At present Friends still wish to 
cling to simple forms of worship. 

After a few minutes’ silence the meeting adjourned, to 
meet at the home of Marshall J. Reynolds, Malvern, Second 
month 18. LILLIE W. Tuomas, Secretary. 


SOLEBURY, Pa.—Youyng Friends’ Association met, with 
Hugh W. Michener as chairman. 

The program was taken up. Carroll B. Price reported 
on history, choosing to trace the ‘‘ History of Inoculation,”’ 
calling forth comments from Annie Smith and Seth Walton. 
On literature Agnes B. Williams read an extract from. the Jour- 
nal of John Woolman, demonstrating that eminent Friend's 
convictions. Current Topics were then given by Florence 
Blackfan, who dwelt upon the Cuban tariff, involving the sugar 
question. A discussion followed, in which Frederick L. 
Smith, R. Moore Price, Jr., and Annie Smith participated. 
Joseph B. Simpson read an extract from the Rules of Disci- 
pline. A letter from Swarthmore was read, the discussion of 
which was assigned for the next meeting. A paper on John 
Bright, by Edith Michener, was then given, and Seth Walton 
read a glowing tribute to that famous man and Friend. 

The meeting was then interested in an excellent reading 
by Walter Carter, who rendered Henry Van Dyke's ‘‘ The 
Toiling of Felix.’ The closing feature was a paper by R. 
Moore Price, Jr., on Buddhism,’’ which was followed by some 
comment. FP; N.- P., Cor. See, 


CORNWALL, N. Y.—The Friends’ Association met at the 
Seaman homestead, Second month 9, Theodore K. Barton, 
chairman. 

Carrie Cummin read a paper entitled ‘‘ Work,’’ in which 
she had made very plain the privilege of being able to take 
part in daily work, let it be in the factory, office, or home, 
urging us to put a new dignity in our work, and do our task 
with an unselfish heart. Charles F. Seaman read a selection, 
‘« The Love of Comrades.’’ Rowland Cocks read «‘ The Mes- 
sage of Quakerism."' Discussions followed each reading. 

A letter from the Committee of Ten was read by the sec- 
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retary and fully discussed, but as there was not a full attend- 
ance of members a decision upon it was left until our next 
meeting. Sentiments were given and a program arranged for 
our next meeting, to be held at the home of Theodore K. 
Barton, Third month 2. 


MARIANNA SEAMAN, Secretary. 


AccoTINK, VA.—The Woodlawn Young Friends’ Associa- 
tion met at the home of Warrington Gillingham, First month 19. 
The president opened the meeting by reading the goth Psalm. 
A paper written by Mary H. Whitson for the Chautaqua Con- 
ference, on the relation of the Young Friends’ Associations to 
the Society of Friends, was read by Anna Baker. Chandlee 
Pidgeon recited ‘‘ Good Night.’ 

A paper by Sarah R. Wilkinson opened discussion on the 
subject, ‘‘ Looking on the Bright Side.’" After a short recess 
Abbie Gillingham recited ‘‘ The Changed Cross,’’ and Louise 
M. Walton read John J. Cornell's essay on ‘‘ The Inner 
Light.”’ 

add few minutes’ silence the meeting adjourned to meet 
at the home of S. Harold Buckman, Second month 23. 
S. E. Cox, Secretary. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


In Harper's Magazine for the coming month there are four 
more of E. A. Abbey's beautiful pictures illustrating Gold- 
smith's ‘‘ Deserted Village.’ Two elaborately colored pic- 
tures accompany a delightful little paper on ‘‘The Joy of 
Gardens,"’ by Jules Norregard. The opening article is ‘‘ The 
Lineage of the English Bible,’’ by H. W. Hoare, an English 
scholar, and authority on this subject. Other articles are: 
‘‘A Seashore Laboratory,’’ by Henry Fairfield Osborn, Pro- 
fessor of Zodlogy, Columbia University, describing some of the 
remarkable biological experiments at Wood's Holl, off the 
coast of Massachusetts ; ‘‘ Korea and Her Emperor,”’ by Al- 
fred Stead ; ‘‘ Measurements of Science Beyond the Range of 
Our Senses,’’ by Carl Snyder ; ‘‘ The Romance of the Koh-i- 
noor,’’ by A. Sarath Kumar Ghosh, and an engaging essay by 
Agnes Repplier. 


DR. WILLIAMS MISSING. 

READERS of the interesting article by Dr. E. Newlin Williams, 
concluded in this issue, and many friends of his, will be 
pained to hear that he has been, for over a fortnight, missing. 
He returned from Europe (where he had been ill) to New York 
on the 29th ultimo, and wrote to his family, saying he was 
going to Glencliff, N. H., to look after a ‘‘sugarcamp.'" He 
reached Plymouth, N. H., on the 30th, and Glencliff the next 
day, going thence ‘‘north, toward East Haverhill,"’ after 
which nothing could be heard of him. 

His brother, Carroll R. Williams, of Philadelphia, was in 
New Hampshire last week, making search for him. 

Dr. Williams's home is in Solebury, Bucks county, Pa. 
He is a graduate of Swarthmore College,. of the Class of ‘93, 
and received his diploma as Doctor of Medicine at the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania in 1898, after which he was, until a few 
months ago, a surgeon on the steamship Vader/and, of the 
Red Star Line. 

Carroll R. Williams, in a note on the 18th, says : 

‘«We receive telegrams daily from parties searching in the 
vicinity of Warren, N. H., but all are to the effect that no 
traces have been found. We do not despair, but on the 
contrary are hopeful that he may return safe and sound in the 
near future. He has been across the ocean twenty-two times 
in the past two years, and has spent some four months travelling 
in southern Europe by himself, and if he has not become ill or 
met with an accident, he is abundantly able to take care of 
himself. He has spent ten summers in the White Mountains, 
and is perfectly familiar with that neighborhood. 

‘« There are many theories that might be advanced, and as 
plausible as any isthe one that he may have become ill in 
seme remote farm-house, where he is not able to communicate 
with his family, or he may have gone off to some of the almost 
inaccessible lumber camps in that region and entrusted letters 
to parties who failed to mail them. So long as we have no 
positive evidence of disaster having overtaken him, we will 
continue to hope for his safe return.”’ 
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PERSONAL AND OTHER NOTES. 


By the will of Annie Eliza Shaw, who died on the gth instant 
at Lahaska, in Bucks county (Pa.), $1,000 is left tothe Friends’ 
meeting at Buckingham, and $1,000 to the Friends’ meeting 
at Plumstead. She left an estate amounting, it is stated, to 
$150,000, most of which goes to her first cousins. 

By arrangements recently made, our friend Isaac H. Hill- 
born, who has been for several years superintendent of the 
Farmers’ Hay-market in this city, will take a position with 
Friends’ Book Association (Fifteenth and Race streets), it be- 
ing practically that made vacant by the decease of Joseph M. 
Truman, Jr. It will be gratifying to many to have him in a 
more congenial place, and we trust the arrangement will 
prove agreeable to him. 

A FRIEND mentioned, the other day, a curious and inter- 
esting circumstance. One of our Friends’ schools has en- 
larged and remodeled its building, and in doing so the com- 
mittee was obliged to borrow some of the money, $5,000. 
The loan was made by a savings’ bank of the colored people, 
in this city. So we have the rather notable fact that the col- 
ored people have saved enough to be lenders, and that, in this 
instance at least, they are able to accommodate the Friends 
with a loan ! 

FRIENDS at York, England, who have been engaged in the 
restoration of their excellent school for boys, the Bootham 
School, since its destruction by fire, have spent on the work a 
large sum, and now have a fine building and equipment. A 
formal ‘‘ reopening "’ took place on the 30th of last month. 
The whole expenditure had been 24,096 pounds—about $1206, - 
ooo—and of this 3,603 pounds remained to be raised, as also 
about 6,000 pounds of an old debt, making 9,603 pounds, or 
about $48,000. Donations and subscriptions of more than 
one-fourth of this were made at or previous to the meeting. 

One of the interesting features of the ‘‘ reopening '’ was the 
unveiling of a bronze tablet to the memory of John Bright, 
who was a scholar at Bootham. This was done by Dr. R. 
Spence Watson, and Helen Bright Clark, eldest daughter of 
John Bright, read extracts from a manuscript description by 
her father of his coming to the school. The memorial tablet 


has a fine low-relief portrait of the Quaker statesman, by Nel- 
son Dawson. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 


SOUTHERN SCHOOLS’ DAY. 

Editors FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER : 

In regard to the collections for the Southern schools, the chair- 
man of the New York Committee suggests Fourth month 1 as 
the day on which the members of meetings could send twenty- 
five cents each to the treasurer of his or her yearly meeting. 
If the treasurer for the colored schools in each yearly meeting 
would please send the names and addresses in to the INTEL- 
LIGENCER as soon as possible, Friends could know to whom to 
send. I enclose a cordial response from the West. 

The New York treasurer is Franklin T. Carpenter, 787 
Park avenue, New York City. SARAH B. TILTON. 

Mount Vernon, N. Y. 

The letter referred to by our correspondent, and which she 
encloses to us, follows : 

Dear Friend: I thoroughly endorse the establishing of a 
‘* systematic basis’’ upon which a collection may be made an- 
nually for the benefit of the Southern schools, as suggested by 
the New York committee, and referred to in the FRIENDs’ IN- 
TELLIGENCER by thee. I presume the schools alluded to are 
those in charge of Martha Schofield and Abby D. Munro. 

I think the idea of naming a certain day for the contribu- 
tion a good one, and | feel sure that Friends will promptly 
respond to the small sum required, which sum, coming from 
members of the various yearly meetings, would be sufficient to 
relieve the strain and anxiety which must rest on the shoulders 
of those who are doing such a good work in the Southland,— 
‘and with so little money on hand, 

I will gladly head the list by sending $1.25 for the five 
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members of my family, as soon as the place is designated for 


the contributions. 


Very truly thy friend, 
Detroit, Mich. 


EMILIE P. JACKSON. 


METEOROLOGICAL SUMMARY FOR 
FIRST MONTH, 1902. 


Mean barometer, 

Highest barometer during the month, ‘28th, 

Lowest barometer during the month, 22nd, . 29.313 

Mean temperature, 4 «Se 

Highest temperature during the month, ‘22nd, a 

Lowest temperature during the month, 4th, .. .. . 16. 

Mean of maximum temperatures, ....... . . 38. 

Mean of minimum temperatures, oe. 4 see 

Greatest daily range of temperature, 21st, .. .. . 24. 

Least daily range of temperature, 8th, chet « «ch ie 

Mean daily range of temperature, - Saul 

Mean temperature of the Dew Point, . . . « a 

Mean relative humidity, per cent. . 67.8 

Total precipitation, rain, inches,... . . aw ae 

Greatest precipitation in any 24 consecutive hours, 1.47 inches 
of rain, on the 21st and 22nd. 

Number of days on which .o1 inch or more precipitation, 9. 

Number of clear days 8, fair days 9, cloudy days 14. 

Prevailing direction of the wind from northwest. 

The total snow fall during the month was 7.3 inches, 1.6 inches 
of which fell on the 8th, and 5.7 in on the 29th, 30th, and 
31st. Very light flurries of snow on the goth, 11th, 12th, 
13th, and 26th. None on the ground on the 15th, 3.8 
inches at the end of month. 

SENSIBLE TEMPERATURE DATA. 

Maximum of the wet bulb thermometer at 8 a.m., 46.5° on 27th 

Minimum of the wet bulb thermometer at 8 a.m., 15° on 4th 

Mean of the wet bulb thermometer at 8 a.m., 25.9° 

Maximum of the wet bulb thermometer at 8 p.m., 48.5° on 21st 

Minimum of the wet bulb thermometer at 8 p.m., 16.5° on 4th 

Mean of the wet bulb thermometer at 8 p.m., 27.6° 

Mean of wet bulb thermometer for this month, 26.8° 
NotTe.—The means of the daily maximum and minimum 

temperatures, 38° and 25.3° respectively, give a monthly 

mean of 31.6°, which is 1° less than the normal, and is 2° 
less than the corresponding month in 1gol!. 

The total amount of precipitation for the month, 2.95 
inches, is .64 of an inch less than the normal, and .25 of an 
inch more than fell during First month, 1go1. 

Joun ComLy, Observer. 

Centenntal Avenue, mie wn sr First month 31. 


a Senay 
- 30.791. 


THE TRIUMPH OF “FORGOTTEN THINGS. 


THERE is a pity in forgotten things, 
Banished the heart they can no longer fill, 
Since restless Fancy, spreading swallow wings, 
Must seek new pleasure still ! 


There is a patienee, too, in things forgot ; 
They wait,—they find the portal long unused ; 
And knocking there, it shall refuse them not,— 
Nor aught shall be refused ! 


Ah, yes! though we,‘unheeding years on years, 
In alien pledges spend the heart's estate, 
They bide some blessed. moment of quick tears— 
Some moment without date. 
—Edith M. Thomas, in ere s Magazine. 


THE art of rabilint may be quickly learned, but uniform 
success is difficult to obtain even with experience of long stand- 
ing. Chestnut grafting is considered one of the most difficult 
operations, and the best hand is never completely successful. 


The hickory is perhaps quite as uncertain.—JM/echan's 
Monthly. 


THE Bronté Society of England is now making efforts to 
buy the old home of the Bronté sisters, at Haworth, in York- 
shire. Their intention is to convert it into a memoria] to the 
hree gifted women who made it famous. 
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GLIMPSES OF FLORIDA. 


Bounp for the Sunny South, the land of the poet's 
dream, was the thought that caused our hearts to 
thrill as we started on our journey. After a stormy 
sea voyage our first glimpse of the Southland was 
Charleston harbor, beautiful in its situation, and inter- 
esting in its historic old places. Fort Sumter, dear to 
us all, and celebrated in story and song, is converted 
into a light-house, and now guides ships to safe an- 
chorage. We took a peep into what later was the 
Charleston Exposition, the buildings of which are 
pleasing in architecture and coloring. 

Our next sight of land was near the mouth of the 

St. John’s River. The sun was shining brightly, and 
at last the South, the land of the sun, was a realization. 

To describe thé impression made by the difference 
in scenery is impossible. On either hand rose banks 
of white sand, a kind of soil which exists in most of 

Florida. The beautiful pines reared their tall stems 
heavenward from the sand glaciers, and at each turn 
in the banks fresh beauties delighted the eye. 
moment of the river trip was one of enjoyment. 

At Jacksonville we were besieged on every hand by 
negro drivers, all wanting to drive us through the city 
and out to the ostrich farm. Our driver proved to be 
an educated and polite negro, with a fund of informa- 
tion regarding the city and adjacent country. We 
passed over the streets of vitrified brick and under the 
beautiful palmettos that extend for two miles along the 
principal avenue. About us were the ruins of once 
fine buildings, homes, and others, that were burned 
last year. Among all the sadness that hovers over 
the destruction of noble architecture, there is yet room 
for rejoicing, for hundreds of hitherto unemployed men 
are now busy in the work of reconstruction. Many 
of the negroes of Jacksonville are comparatively well 
off, and they own several fine churches. 

Of course the change of climate necessitates change 
in movement and attire. The clerk in the store will 
probably wait on you in shirt sleeves, and will not 
hurry much either in talking or waiting, but is always 
the polite gentleman. If the price of articles does not 
meet with your approval you are requested to pay 
what you please. Of course, this is not the case in all 
stores. Again, at the railroad station you come in 
contact with Southern deliberation, for it is not an in- 
frequent occurrence for the train to be an hour or so 
behind time in starting. The white conductor is ac- 
companied by a colored brakeman, who, in spite of 
inward protestations of suffocation from those in winter 
wraps, heaps the stove, at intervals, with coal. 

All along the railroad we saw beautiful pines, 
orange trees, and palmettos. At two of the stations 
was a tiny, almost square, street-car, drawn by a 
donkey. It is said there are few or no hills in this 
neighborhood, and practically no rocks. There are 
few alligators large enough to be dangerous, and few 
harmful snakes. Difference in expressions as well as 
difference in pronunciation is noticeable. For instance, 
if you ask for a pen-knife, you will not be understood, 
as the term used here is pocket knife. Also when 
callers take their departure ‘‘ good evening ”’ is the 
_term used in place of “ good afternoon.”” A North- 
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erner is immediately known by his gait, his quick 
speech, and his r’s. More workmen and more horses 
are required for the same piece of work, than with us. 

Orlando is the county seat of Orange county. 
The country round abounds in lakes of various sizes, 
thirteen of which are in sight from the top of one of the 
buildings. It makes no difference in which direction 
we walk, one of these is sure to confront us before 
long. 

Lake Conway, about six miles from here, charms 
every visitor. It is five miles in length, and in the 
midst of its waters is an island that is more than a 
glimpse of tropical luxuriance. The day of our visit 
was one of Southern brightness and beauty, the buz- 
zard lolling in the sunny atmosphere, and sharply out- 
lined against the large fleecy clouds ; the water was 
peculiarly clear and placid, and every tree, cloud, and 
boat was perfectly mirrored in its motionless depths ; 
one will never forget the sensation of rowing into a 
mirage of cloud. The island, as we reached it, was 
hung thickly with long Florida moss, and one gazed 
through its grey vista into bygone ages. The palm 
that we cultivate with jealous care, is here in great 
tangles ; the grape-vine and pine tree and moss form a 
picture never to be forgotten; and one listens in the 
momentous silence for the rattle of the snake, perhaps 
heard, perhaps imagined, in this tropical wilderness. 

At Christmas our table was decorated with out-of- 
door roses, and even as this is being written, the smell 
of the jasmine flower is in the air. Grass is here 
planted root by root, but palms, bamboo, and other 
tropical plants flourish. The principal fruits cultivated 
in the neighborhood are pine-apples and oranges. As 
a few nights of frost would serve to blast all hopes, 
these are protected. Along the road we see acres with 
slats driven into the ground and covered by the same. 
We peep in, and see that this is where the pineapples 
grow. The light is much like that of a dim cellar, 
and we are shown how in five minutes time after the 
warning a whole acre may be covered with the protect- 
ing canvas. 

Some nights each train from the north gives a pe- 
culiar whistle, echoed by one at the water-works, and 
then every man who can, covers his orange trees with 
little tents, and prepares himself to kindle the fires in 
his pinery and watch them through the night. 

Orlando, Fla., Second month 9. we Beatle 








THE surveyors employed jointly by the States of Pennsyl- 
vania and Maryland to relocate the boundary line, as first es- 
tablished by Mason and Dixon, have proceeded with their 
work as far as Germany township, Adams county. They re- 
port that many of the stones are displaced. The surveyors 
found one used as a door sill in a dwelling, another in a 
church, others lying down and some at a considerable distance 
from the original places. Allthese will be reset in their proper 
places. 


OVER 100,000 men killed, wounded, and disabled represent 
the total British losses to date in the South African war. ‘‘ That 
is my ambition,’’ said Cecil Rhodes once, passing his hand 
rapidly over the map of South Africa, ‘‘ to have that all Eng- 
lish, all red.’’ It is getting pretty red now, it must be con- 


fessed, and more good British blood stands ready to incarna- 
dine the soil in order to gratify Mr. Rhodes’s ambition.—- 
[N. Y. Evening Post. ]} 
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BEER OR ABSTINENCE. 


Dr Prircuett, President of the Institute of Tech- 
nology, in Boston, recently declared in favor of the 
German custom of drinking beer and smoking tobacco 
in students’ social gatherings. In response to his 
recommendation, the students had a gathering after 
the German plan, one of the recitation rooms being 
cleared for the purpose. 

This action on the part of Dr. Pritchett has aroused 
strong remonstrances from various sources, especially 
from many of the ministers of Boston. 

His reply to them is but another variation of the 
‘canteen '’ argument, and is substantially as follows: 
Is it not better that drinking should be restricted to 
the moderate use of beer, than that students should 
go to expensive hotels where all restrictions are 
removed ? 

The writer of this article has had the opportunity 
of observing many young men who have gone from 
technical institutions to work in large industrial estab- 
lishments. Living in small boarding houses, and 
working among a rough class of men, often beer- 
drinking, their temptations are very great. 

It may be accepted that the management of these 
industrial establishments want no intemperate em- 
ployees, and a beer-drinking young man will find his 
chances of advancement to responsible positions greatly 
decreased. If President Pritchett wishes to see his 
graduates prosper in life he must teach them that one 
of the most important elements of their future success 
is total abstinence. 

The following is the testimony of a distinguished 
German scientist, August Forel, professor of mental 
diseases at the University of Zurich : 

‘One only needs to study in Germany the ‘ beer 
jokes,’ beer conversation, and the beer literature. They 
have stifled in young Germany the idealism. 

Among the academic youth of Germany the drinking 
of beer has truly killed the ideals and the ethics and 
has produced an incredible vulgarity.” 

There is now an agitation against beer-drinking in 
Germany supported by prominent manufacturers in the 
interest of the efficiency of their workmen.— 
[ Exchange. ] 


Tue London Graphic now estimates the total cost of the 
Boer war at £220,000,000, or about $1, 100,000,000, and notes 
by way of comparison, that England's most costly war during 
the last-hundred years was the Peninsular war, which cost 
£145,000,000. The cost of life in the Boer war, up to the 


close of 1g01, is officially reported as 931 officers and 18,033 
men. 


LONGFELLOW is evidently held in high esteem by the 
French educational authorities. They have selected nine of 
his poems, including ‘‘The Village Blacksmith’’ and ‘‘A 
Psalm of Life,’’ in which the candidates for the diploma 
essential for an appointment as professor of English in normal 


and high-class schools will be examined during the next three 
years. 


THE new English stamps just issued and which represent 
the King crowned with a wreath, will undergo a change 
immediately after the coronation, when the wreath will be 
replaced by a crown. It was considered inappropriate to 
represent the King with a crown on his head before the actual 
coronation had taken place. 
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A **Linkum Soldier.”’ 


IN a recent sermon, Jenkin Lloyd Jones, the Chicago minis- 
ter, told this story of his service in the Civil War : 


May I tell you the story of my cane, which lames me when 
I cease to wear it? It was in October, 1862, soon after the 
battle of Corinth. I had been in the service but a few weeks ; 
most of the time was spent in the hospital. Emaciated and 
weakened by camp fever, I reported for duty, for the ranks 
were sadly thinned at Corinth. The discipline was strenuous. 
Invalided as I was, I volunteered to take the place of a sick 
comrade in a battery drill on a rough corn-field. The battery 
was in motion, the command was ‘‘Trot!’’ Then, ‘‘ Can- 
noneers, mount !’’ I sought my place on the rear chest of 
the caisson, but the legs were too weak to lift the body on the 
fast-moving carriage across the corn-rows, and | sank be- 
neath the wheels, and one of the wheels, bearing the twenty 
hundred weight of ammunition passed over my left ankle, the 
other crushed my hat and pulled my hair. 

I was pulled out from under the horses’ feet of the next 
carriage, and left for the time being in the care of a motherly 
old black woman, who brought water from the near spring, 
and caused another one to drip it from a gourd on the injured 
joint while, with my head in her lap, she chafed my hands and 
wiped the clammy sweat from my brow while the ‘‘ contra- 
bands,’’ as we were beginning to call them, gathered around 
with eager curiosity. The old mammy, anxious for her pa- 
tient, exclaimed, ‘‘ Stand back out o’ de air! Itam a Linkum 
soldier that’s done gone got runover. Stand back out 'o de 
air!’’ The excruciating torture was abated by the compli- 
mentary title. 

I was proud then to be ‘‘a Linkum soldier.’’ I am 
prouder now than then to wear his name, and when the wheels 
of life bear me down forthe last time, I ask for no higher compli- 
ment, I seek no truer statement of the work I have tried to do, 
than that which the white-headed old negress gave the beard- 
less boy on the hot Corinth cornfield in 1862. Then, if I de- 
serve it, let some one who loves me say, ‘‘ Here is a ‘ Linkum 
soldier’ who has done gone got run over,’’ and I shall be sat- 
isfied, for it was Lincoln who said: 

‘«] want it said of me by those who know me best, that | 
always plucked a thistle and planted a flower when | thoughta 
flower would grow.”’ 


Sarah Flower Adams’s Hymn. 
THE hymn, ‘‘ Nearer, my God, to Thee,’’ written by Sarah 
Flower Adams, an English woman, a Unitarian, has become 


familiar to many. President McKinley is said to have re- 
peated it, partly or entirely, when on his death-bed. 

The hymn was originally five stanzas. Itseems, however, 
that it has been altered and revised by other writers, who 
thought it should be made more ‘‘ orthodox."’ A sixth verse 
was added by a Baptist writer, and another, a Presbyterian, 
took the first verse as Sarah Flower Adams wrote it and added 
three or four of his own. It has been suggested that it may 
have been this version with which President McKinley was 
familiar. 


The Sober Second Thought. 


AFTER having made quite a demonstration over the seizure 
and possession of the place Wei-Hai-Wei, in China, the Eng- 
lish Government announces that it will abandon it, after all. 
The New York Evening Post remarks : 


‘«In gracefully abandoning its projected naval station and 
frowning fortresses at Wei-Hai-Wei, Lord Salisbury's Govern- 
ment gives fresh point to the gibe of a witty critic, that his 
ministry has been one of ‘coma tempered by fits.’ It was in 
one of the fits that Wei-Hai-Wei was seized. Germany had 
snapped up Kiao-Chau, Russia had suddenly announced Port 
Arthur to be hers, and the British Jingo began to rage. It 
was necessary that the Government be very prompt and vigor- 
ous, and accordingly Mr. Balfour informed the Commons that 
England_ was also swooping upon the Chinese carcass, and had 
got Wei-Hai-Wei. The Chauvinist press was in raptures, and 
the naval experts were delirious with joy. You see, there 
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England was, firmly planted between the rapacious German 
and the grasping Russian, and ready to show them that she 
could beat them at their own game of grab. 

‘‘But time has brought itssobering. The second thoughts 
of the naval experts were against fortifying ; it was seen that 
Britain had nothing to do in that far northern galley ; and now 
the march down the hill has begun. England found that she 
had acquired, in Lord Rosebery’'s ironic phrase, ‘ merely a sec- 
ond-class watering place.’ At least, she knew enough to re- 
treat from a demonstrated folly.”’ 





How the Mistletoe Grows. 


THE story of how the mistletoe gets on the trees is a most in- 
teresting one. Covering the mistletoe twigs are pearly white 


berries, These come in the winter season, when food is com- 
paratively scarce, and hence some of our birds eat them freely. 
Now, when a robin eats a cherry he swallows simply the meat 
and flips the stone away. The seed of the mistletoe the bird 
cannot flip. It is sticky and holds to his bill. His only 
resource is to wipe it off, and he does so, leaving it sticking to 
the branches of the tree on which he is sitting at the time. 
This seed sprouts after a time, and, not finding earth—which, 
indeed, its ancestral habit has made it cease wanting—it sinks 
its roots into the bark of the tree and hunts there for the pipes 
that carry the sap. Now the sap in the bark is the very richest 
in the tree—far richer than that in the wood—and the mistletoe 
gets from its host the choicest of food. With a strange fore- 
sight it does not throw its leaves away, as do most parasites, but 
keeps them to use in winter, when the tree is leafless.— 
[Ladies’ Home Journal. 


Boys Not Well Developed. 
A NEw edition of William Blaikie’s famous book, ‘‘ How to 
Get Strong,’’ has just been issued by Harper & Brothers. He 
thinks boys are generally not well developed. He says: 

‘«Let him . . go down tothe public bath-house, 
and look at a hundred or two of them as they tumble about in 
the water. He will see more big heads and slim necks, more 
poor legs and skinny arms, and lanky, half-built bodies, than 
he would have thought the town could produce."’ 

While Blaikie advocates the playground and the gymna- 
sium, he even more urgently advocates good teachers of physi- 
cal training, teachers who would be experts in their line, and 
who could intelligently oversee the exercises of pupils with an 
eye to overcoming their individual physical defects. 

One of the examples quoted in the book to show the good 
effect of systematic exercise, is that of one of our Philadelphia 
Friends, now 84 years old, who has for many years regularly 
exercised with dumb-bells. 


Gambling and Gambling. 
THE Young Friends’ Review, commenting on the reports of 
the gambling of an ‘‘ industrial magnate,’’ at Monte Carlo, 
says: 

When the millionaires thus violate the moral law, and 
evade the civil statute, it is not strange that the day laborers, 
and even the women and children of the tenement-house sec- 
tions of our cities, try to keep the pace, even in an impecuni- 
ous way, set by the men atthe top. This practice of the com- 
mon people is the life of the policy-shop. How much worse is 
it for the woman of the ‘ East Side’ to wager a few coppers on 
a dream than it is for the millionaire to stake his thousands on 
a horse-race or at the gaming-table ? Tocondemn the policy- 
shop and condone the more extensive sort of gambling is to be 
guilty of Phariseeism. 

‘« In the case of all the vices, excesses, and crimes of s6- 
ciety, the moral responsibility of the rich, the enlightened, and 
the socially disenthralled, is very great. From the liquor and 
gambli.g habit to the more reprehensible social sin, society at 
the top is guilty of tempting and enticing to evil, by virtue of 
the pernicious character of the example set in the face of a 
weak, but not more wicked, social sub-stratum. It should be 
dinned into the ears of the world that polite society is not po- 
_ lite unless it is virtuous.’ 
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CURRENT EVENTS. 


In Congress several measures of importance have been 
considered. The House, on the 17th instant, passed the bill 
repealing the ‘‘ war taxes.’" There was no debate, a ‘‘ rule’ 
being brought in which prevented possibility of amendment. 
It will be more slowly acted upon in the Senate. The Senate, 
the same day, confirmed the treaty with Denmark, annexing 
the three Danish West India islands. The Philippine Tariff 
bill has been under consideration in the Senate, and vigorous 
opposition has been made by many Senators to the present 
war policy in the Philippines. 

THE projected visit of Prince Henry, brother of the German 
Emperor, to this country, continues to attract attention. The 
‘* royal yacht,’’ the Hohenzollern, which will be used by him 
in American waters, arrived at New York last week. He 
himself sailed from Bremerhaven, on a German steamship, the 
Kronprinz Wilhelm, on the 15th, and left Cherbourg, France, 
the following evening. The ship is expected at New York on 
the 22nd. His time, until the 11th of next month, has all 
been assigned ; a trip is to be made westward to St. Louis, 
Chicago, Milwaukee, etc. He will spend a day in Philadelphia, 
on the roth. 


THERE are general labor troubles in Spain, with strikes 
and frequent rioting. The centre of the trouble seems to be in 
the city and province of Barcelona, where forty thousand men 
are reported to be on strike. At Trieste, Austria, there have 
been deplorable collisions between the troops and crowds in 
the street. The former fired upon the latter, killing six 
persons, some of them in houses some distance away. 
The outcome has been that the workmen were granted their 
demands, and public feeling is very bitter against the military 
authorities, who it is said ‘‘ acted hastily.’’ 

THE House of Representatives last week unanimously 
adopted a resolution proposing an amendment to the Constitu- 
tion for the election of Senators by direct popular vote. This 
is the fourth time the House has adopted a resolution of this 
kind. The Senate hasalways failed to adopt it. The readiness 
of the House to reconstruct the Senate is the more remarkable, 
as the former has almost ceased to be a ‘‘ deliberative body."’ 
Measures of importance originating in the House are now 
usually passed by it in a crude form, with discussion suppressed, 
and sent to the Senate to be worked over and matured. 

On the 12th inst., there was made public a treaty between 
England and Japan, which will have considerable influence on 
the situation in the far East. By it the two powers agree to 
do all in their power to maintain the independence and integ- 
rity of China and Korea, and to secure in those countries 
equal rights of trade for all nations. There are also other pro- 
visions as to minor trade matters. It is generally believed 
that the treaty is aimed at the activities of Russia in Man- 
churia, and that its effect is to strengthen England in the East. 
The fact that Japan, which fifty years ago was an obscure and 
‘‘ uncivilized "’ country, is now regarded by England as a de- 
sirable partner in ‘‘ world politics,’’ is remarked upon. The 
Russian government gives out that it regards the treaty ‘‘ with 
equanimity,’’ as it does not run counter to its own views. 

A DISPATCH from Baku, Transcaucasia, on the 17th instant, 
gives some details of a terrible earthquake, which killed 2,000 
persons and destroyed 4,000 houses in the vicinity of the village 
of Shemakha, the week before. Thirty-four villages of the 
country surrounding Shemakha also suffered by the earthquake 
and by the breaking out of a volcano at the same time in the 
vicinity. Most of the victims are said to be women and 
children ; the Red Cross Society is doing all in its power to 
aid the sufferers. 

Baku and Shemakha are in the extreme south-east of 
European Russia, on the west shore of the Caspian Sea. 





THE steeple of the parish church at Chesterfield, England, 
is often called the ‘‘ corkscrew '’ steeple, for it has quite a big 


twist. This is due to the action of the sun on the wooden and 
iron materials. 
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NEWS NOTES. 


ANOTHER visitation of the plague is ravaging the district of the 
Punjab in north-western India. It is reported that a thousand 
deaths are occurring daily. 


A SWITCHMEN’S strike on the Northern Pacific was settled 
on the 15th inst. by the acceptance of every condition named 
by the strikers. The men discharged are reinstated and full 
pay for time lost is allowed. 


POSTMASTER-GENERAL PAyNE has announced that hereafter 
fourth-class postmasters will not be removed from their offices 
during ‘‘ good behavior."' This does not refer, however, to 
the appointment of-new postmasters at the expiration of their 
commissions. 


SEVEN men were killed and at least fourteen were seriously 
injured by a huge boulder, weighing fifteen tons, which 
crashed into the caboose of a work train on the Choctaw, 
Oklahoma, and Gulf railroad, twenty miles west of Little Rock, 
on the 14th inst. 


Tue ‘‘ Old Flag House,’ where the first American flag is 
said to have been made, 329 Arch Street, Philadelphia, has 
been formally transferred by deed to the ‘‘ Betsy Ross 
Memorial Association '’ of this city. The sum of $19,150 was 
paid for the building. 


THE Universal Peace Union, of which Alfred H. Love, of 
Philadelphia, is president, sent a letter, on the 6th instant, to 
King Edward, of England, expressing the hope that he would 
promote the ending of the war in South Africa ‘‘ by peaceful 
and magnanimous means."’ 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT, JR., whose illness was noticed last 
week, passed successfully the crisis of his disease, and is now 
convalescent. The President returned to Washington on the 
14th instant, and will make his visit to the Charleston 
Exposition as originally planned. 


NOTICES. 


*.*A Circular Meeting under the care 
of a Committee of Concord Quarterly 
Meeting will be held at Chester, on First- 
day, Third month 2, at 3 o'clock p. m. 

Mary P. Harvey, Clerk. 


*.*The Committee of Philadelphia 
Monthly Meeting to promote the Best 
Interests of its members have arranged to 
hold a Social Reception in the Parlor and 
old Library-room, 1520 Race Street, on 
Sixth-day evening, Second month 28, from 
7.30 to 9.30 o'clock. All Friends are 
cordially invited. 


*,* A Conference under the care of the 
Philanthropic Committee of Philadelphia 
Yearly and Bucks Quarterly Meetings will 
be held in the meeting-house at Langhorne, 
Bucks county, Pa., on First-day, Second 
month 23, at 2.30 p.m. Mary Travilla, 
of West Chester, will address the meeting. 
Subject, ‘‘ Purity.’’ 

All interested are respectfully invited to 
attend. On behalf of the Committee. 

SuSANNA Ricu, Clerk. 


A FRENCHWOMAN in New York thought 
she had a good working knowledge of the 
language, says Short Stories. One day 
this summer she called a carpenter, and 
planned with him to do some work for her. 
After it was done, the bill was considerably 
in excess of the sum first named. The 
woman endeavored to remonstrate, but 
succeeded only in putting her French 
thought into the following English : ‘* But 
you are more dear to me than when we 
were first engaged."’ 


ee 


WHILE making a flight in his new air-ship over the Bay of 
Monaco, M. Santos-Dumont, the Brazilian aéronaut, met with 
a mishap on the 14th. His guiderope became entangled in the 

-propellor, and the inventor was compelled to rip the balloon 
and descend into the water, where he was rescued unhurt. 


AN extra-Parliamentary Commission of sixty-four members 
has been appointed to draw up a scheme of legislation to check 
the depopulation of France. The Commission comprises sen- 
ators, deputies, scientists, members of the police force, and 
even men of literature. The president, and two vice-presi- 
dents are all men with large families. 


THE Earl of Rosebery, one of the most conspicuous men in 
English public life, in a recent address severely adverted to 
the present ministry as blind to the imperative demands of re- 
form in the legislation affecting ‘‘ that intolerable curse, worse 
than plague or pestilence,"’ to which nine-tenths of English 
crime is admittedly due, namely, intemperance. 


THERE was a ‘‘ demonstration '’ of one wing of the British 
Liberals at Liverpool at which Lord Rosebery was-the principal 
speaker, on the 14th instant. He criticised the Irish leaders’ 
policy, opposed an independent Parliament for Ireland, and 
said that the Government had made a mistake in not sending 
a deputation to South Africa in the interests of Peace, as 
suggested in the Dutch note recently sent. 


PRESIDENT FAUNCE, of Brown University, in a recent ad- 
dress on ‘‘ Education after School,"’ referred sharply to the 
visit of C. M. Schwab, of the ‘‘ Steel Trust,’’ to Monte Carlo, 
and his endeavor to ‘‘ break the bank'"’ there. ‘‘ That kind 
of success,’’ said President Faunce, ‘‘ which enables a man to 
pile up millions and ignore music, art, and history, and simply 
enables him to manage enterprises so that they will pay divi- 
dends, may be useful, but the sort of life for which I would 
plan is inner enrichment."’ 





Why is ROYAL 
Baking Powder bet- 
ter than any other? 


Because in its mammoth works a 
corps of chemical experts is con- 
stantly employed to test every ingre- 
dient and supervise every process of 
manufacture to insure a product ab- 
solutely pure, wholesome and perfect 
in every respect. 

The most wholesome food and 
the most digestible food are made 


with Royal Baking Powder. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., 100 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK. 
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Do you know 
what lamp chim- 
neys are for? 

MAcCBETH’s are 
forever, 


unless 
some accident hap- 
pens. 


My name on every one. 


If you’ll send your address, I'll send you 
the Index to Lamps and their Chimneys, to 
tell you what number to get for your lamp. 

MacsetH, Pittsburgh. 


Ellwood Heacock 
UNDERTAKER 


Established 1860 Telephone 5807 
Calls out of city answered promptly 


1313 Vine Street, Philad’a. 


OLD POINT COMFORT, RICHMOND, 
AND WASHINGTON. 
SIX-DAY TOUR VIA PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD. 


THE third of the present series of 
personally-conducted tours to Old Point 
Comfort, Richmond, and Washington via 
the Pennsylvania Railroad will leave New 
York and Philadelphia on Saturday, 
March 8. 

Tickets, including transportation, meals 
en route in both directions, transfers of 
passengers and baggage, hotel accommoda- 
tions at Old Point Comfort, Richmond, 
and Washington, and carriage ride about 
Richmond—in fact, every necessary 
expense for a period of six-days—will be 
sold at rate of $34.00 from New York, 
Brooklyn, and Newark; $32.50 from 
Trenton ; $31.00 from Philadelphia, and 
proportionate rates from other stations. 

OLD POINT COMFORT ONLY. 

Tickets to Old Point Comfort only, 
including luncheon on going trip, one and 
three-fourths days’ board at The Hygeia 
or Chamberlin Hotel, and good to return 
direct by regular trains within six days, 
will be sold in connection with this tour at 
rate of $15.00 from New York; $13.50 
from Trenton ; $12.50 from Philadelphia, 
and proportionate rates from other points. 

For itineraries and fyll information 
apply to ticket agents; Tourist Agent, 
1196 Broadway, New York; 4 Court 
Street, Brooklyn; 789 Broad Street, 
Newark, N. J.; or George W. Boyd, 
Assistant General Passenger Agent, Broad 
Street Station, Philadelphia. 


Please mention FrRienpDs’ INTEL- 
LIGENCER, when answering Advertise- 
ments in it. This ts of value to us 
. and to the advertisers. 


THE SNOW MAN. 


A SNOW man stood in a boy’s front-yard, 
And gazed with an icy stafe ; 
His eyes were coals, and his nose was 
hard, 
And the frost was on his hair ! 


He was so cold that he couldn't walk, 
So he stood quite still all day. 

As I passed, I thought I heard him talk, 
And I paused to hear him say : 


‘* Although I'm cold to my marrow bone, 
I feel, around my belt, 
Where the sun upon my waist has shone, 
As if I should surely melt ! 


‘« I’m losing weight 'most every hour, 
And now | stand in dread, 
That, if the sun shines with such power, 
I soon shall lose my head. 


‘‘Ah me!” he sighed ; ‘I felt it then, 
That most alarming pain. 

"Tis prevalent 'mong snow-made men, 
This water on the brain ! 


‘« Alas, alack !’’ and a coal-black tear 
Ran down his pallid cheek ; 

‘« 1 fear that a sunstroke now is near, 
My knees are very weak !’’ 


Just then the boys came with a shout, 
And made the snow man smile, 
By patching him to make him stout, 
And dressing him in style! 
= Exchange. 


‘‘Wuat do you need most?’’ one 
correspondent asks, in view to sending a 
barrel. Clothes, my dear friend, is what 
we need ; clothes that have some warmth 
and comfort in them, for those who have 
to face these cold, north winds ; clothes for 
under and outside wear—for men, women, 
and children. Said a gentleman to me, 
but a few days since: ‘‘ What the people 
on my place would do for clothes, if it 
wasn't for your place there, I’m sure I 
don’t know. Labor is so scarce, and food 
so high, it is all they can do to feed their 
families, and they couldn't buy new cloth- 
ing.”’ So you see the advantages of the 
Dorcas Room are widely acknowledged.— 
[Laing School Visitor. ] 


THE funniest case of absent-mindedness 
was one that happened in St. Louis the 
other day. A pale, nervous-looking young 
fellow came into the grocery store with his 
baby on one arm and the coal oil can on 
the other. He set the can on the counter 
and said gently, ‘‘Sit there a moment, 
dear ;’’ then, holding the baby to the dazed 
clerk, he said, ‘‘A gallon of kerosene in 
this, please.’’—[Lippincott’s Magazine. ] 


In Paris male domestic servants are 
encouraged to marry, as they are observed 
to be more settled and attentive to their 
duty than when bachelors. In London 
such marriages are discouraged, as render- 
ing servants more attentive to their families 
than to those of their masters. 


THE first cotton mill in this country was’ 


established in Beverly, Mass., in 1787. 
It was designed to manufacture cord and 
bed-ticking. 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 


Don’t tie the top cf yorr 
oy and preserve ars in 
e old fashioned way. Sea! 
them by the new, quick, 
absolutely sure way—-by 
@ thin coatin 
Refined Parafline. Has 
no taste or odor Is 
air signe and acid 
roof. sily applied. 
sefulin adozen other 
/ ways about the house. 
Full directions with 
each cake. 
Sold everywhere, Made by 


STANDARD OIL CO. 


a 
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GOING TO PHILADELPHIA? 


Stop at 
Y. F. A. BUILDING, 
140 North Fifteenth Street. 


Convenient, Restful, Homelike 
FOR FRIENDS AND OTHERS. 
Table d’hote, 25 cents. 


Dinner, 12 to 2 p.m. 
Breakfast, 7 to 8.30 a.m. Supper, 6 to 7 p.m. 


COMFORTABLE ROOMS: 


One occupant, 75 cts. per night; $3 per week 
Two occupants, 50 cts. each, per night. 
$2 each, per week. 
Address ELIZA H. WORRELL, 
Phone 1-33-55. Clerk 





THE FLOWER INDUSTRY.—The extent 
of the florist industry in the United States 
is shown by the final census statistics upon 
the establishments which make the culti- 
vation of flowers and ornamental plants 
their principal business. These figures 
which were announced last week, show a 
total 6,159 of such establishments in the 
United States cultivating and using in their 
business 42,647 acres, of which 34,692 is 
improvedland. The value of the land and 
buildings used by these establishments is 
$50,619,866, of which $22,654,756 repre- 
sents the buildings alone. The value of 
the implements and machinery for these 
is $1,357,087. The value of all the pro- 
ducts, including flowers grown in their 
green houses and fields and the various 
farm crops on the land controlled by them, 
is $18,387,420. The amount expended 
by all these establishments for fertilizers 
was $318,298 and for labor $4,125.799. 
More than one-half of the establishments 
are located in the north Atlantic division 
of states. 


Bap News.—Superintendent (of Metro- 
politan Street Railway)—‘‘ Here is an 
article saying the average American is 
gaining in weight.’’ President—‘‘ That's 
too bad. We won't be able to pack so 
many of them in a car. As it is, we are 
only making about goo per cent. on each 
passenger.’’—[ Life. ] 





FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 


DREER’S GARDEN CALENDAR ,&°8 


FOR 


The handsomest catalague of Seeds, Plants, and Bulbs A book of 200 pages, 4 beautifully 
colored plates of Flowers and Vegetables, and bound in highly illuminated and embossed covers. 
SENT FREE to all who mention this paper when writing for a copy. 


HENRY A. DREER, 714 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


WiLp FLOWERS AND PLANTs.—T he 
saving of wild flowers and plants is likely 
to assume the proportions of a ‘‘ cause "’ 
before many years, and if it does, the 
credit must go to the writers who since 
Thoreau’s day have been making so much 
of the love of nature that they are really 
impressing the public as well as the bot- 
anists and their own sort of observers. 
Just as Burroughs, Gibson, and the rest 
have made the flowers and shrubs inter- 
esting to the generality, the destruction of 
them and the stripping of woodlands of 
their intimate charms have gone on in- 
creasingly ; and it is now seen that penal- 
ties for picking flowers in parks must be 
reinforced by a public sentiment that shall 
be bent to preserve these ornaments and 
essentials. So far, the most important leg- 
islation in behalf of such preservation is 
that of Connecticut, where the trailing ar- 
butus and the climbing fern are under 
protection of the law, but such tracts as 
Forest Park in this city are also protected 
against minor depredations, the only ones 
allowed being those incidental to the gra 
ing and regulating processes of the park 
commissioners The Misses Olivia and 
Caroline Phelps-Stokes of New York have 
given $3,000 to the managers of the New 
York botanical garden, as a fund whose 
interest is to be devoted to the investiga- 
tion and preservation of native plants and 
to bringing before the people the need of 
protection. At present the income is to 
pay prizes for essays on the subject, which 
are to be published in the journal of the 
garden, and then issued separately for free 
distribution, with permitted republication 
in magazines and newspapers.—[Spring- 
field Republican. } 


As the train approached a Vermont 
village, an elderly woman thrust her head 
out of the window opposite the refreshment- 
room, says the Boston Courier, and 
shouted: ‘‘Sonny!’’ A bright-looking 
boy came up to the window. ‘Little 
boy,’’ she said, ‘‘ have you a mother?’’ 
‘Yes, ma’am.”’ ‘‘ Do you go to Sunday- 
school?’’ ‘‘Yes, ma’am.’’ ‘‘Do you 
say your prayers every night?’’ ‘* Yes, 
ma'am.”’ ‘‘Can I trust you to do an 
errand for me?’’ ‘‘ Yes, ma’am.”’ ‘I 
think I can,’’ said the lady, after a cautious 
pause. ‘‘ Here is five cents to get me an 
apple.”’ 


MINNESOTA is called the ‘‘ Bread and 
Butter State,’’ and rightly, too, for last year 
her mills turned out 26,620,500 barrels of 
flour, and churned over 60,000,000 pounds 
of butter. 


Ir the mind which rules the body, ever 
forgets itself so far as to trample upon its 
slave, the slave is never generous enough 
’ to forgive the injury, but will arise and 
smite its oppressor. Thus has many a 
monarch been dethroned.—[Longfellow. ] 


HEAVY TRAVEL TO FLORIDA AND 
THE SOUTH. 

THE tide of travel which sets in every 
winter from the Northern States to the 
milder climates of the South and South- 
western portions of the country has begun 
this year at a very much increased rate 


over that of any previous season. Trans- 
portation companies report that their 
facilities are completely utilized, and that 
early application is often necessary in order 
to secure choice accommodations. The 
Southern Railway's new and palatial train, 
the ‘‘Southern’s Palm Limited,’’ which 
began its service in the middle of January, 
between New York and the more prominent 
resorts of the South, has proved a welcome, 
and—in view of the increased travel—a 
necessary addition to the means of 
communication between these two sections. 
This train is running heavily loaded every 
day, every compartment and stateroom 


| being taken, and it has frequently been 
d. i necessary to put on additional sleeping 


cars in order to accommodate the demand. 

The popularity of this train is mainly 
due to the prominence of the points which 
it touches, and the quick time which it 
makes between New York and Florida. 

Another train operated by the Southern 
Railway System is the Washington and 
Southwestern Limited. Its close connection 
with the ‘‘Sunset Limited’’ of the Southern 
Pacific Co., at New Orleans, to Mexico 
and the Pacific Coast makes it a popular 
Southern route for winter travel. 

This system offers quick service to the 
beautiful ‘‘Land of the Sky,’’ the mountain 
region of North Carolina, within which are 
located such famous resorts as Pinehurst, 
Asheville, and Hot Springs, also to 
Columbia, Summerville, Aiken, and 
Augusta. These places are easily reached, 
and furnish one of the main reasons for 
the present great increase of Southern 
travel. The travel to the still milder and 
more southernly located resorts in Florida, 
St. Augustine, Palm Beach, Ormond, 
Tampa, and other places on both the 
Atlantic and Gulf coasts of the State seems 
to be equally heavy. The Southern Rail- 
way route is also most popular among 
travellers to Cuba, since the quick time 
made between New York and Tampa and 
Miami, materially shortens the trip to 
Havana. 

Travel westward through the Gulf 
States to New Orleans and the west is 
unusually heavy, and the approaching 
Mardi Gras festivities in New Orleans are 
also attracting a considerable number of 
northern visitors to that city. 

Complete information in regard to 
reaching all of the above resorts can be 
procured of Charles L. Hopkins, District 
Passenger Agent, Southern Railway, 828 
Chestnut Street, as his office is a Bureau 
of Information for Southern travel. 
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WueEN Julia Ward Howe introduced 
Col. Higginson as the first speaker at the 
dinner of the Boston Authors’ Club, she 
said, «I will now call upon my much 
respected and highly valued vice."’ 
Whereupon he rose, and said: ‘* Mrs. 
Howe's virtues always speak for them- 
selves. It is only on rare occasions that 
she parades a vice."’ 


Tuts has been the coldest winter 
experienced here [Charleston, S. C.], for 
thirty years. We can testify tothat. ‘1 
neber seed no wedder like dis, ma’am ; de 
cole an’ fros’ don’t gib de sun no chance,”’ 
remarked one of our colored friends — 
[Laing School Visitor. ] 


Law, Scrence, 
ConvENTION } STENOGRAPHER 


War, Rum, Tobacco interests discarded. 
GEO. B. COCK, Girard Building. Phone, 3-38-27. 
Home, 216 W. Coulter St., Germant’n. Phone, 96-07 W 


CLEMENT A. WOODNUTT 


Undertaker 
and Embalimer 


1728 Girard Avenue, Philadelphia 


TELEPHONE 2-29-38 D. 


Carpets and Mattings 


The new spring styles of Mattings 
are now arriving—our own direct im- 
portations from China and Japan. 
Our large import orders enable us to 
quote the lowest price by the roll— 


Japanese Mattings— $8.00 to $25 
Chinese Mattings—$4.75 to $20 


We also mention two special values: 


CHINA MATTING—about 300 rolls; 
would be good value at $6.00—here at 
$4.75 a roll. 


JAPANESE MATTING—less than 200 
rolls; small figures and fine weave ; 
worth $10 a roll—here at $8.00 a roll. 


To make room for the spring styles 
in carpets that will shortly arrive, 
we have made prices on two desira- 
ble lines of Brussels Carpets that 
will quickly clear our stock : 

BODY BRUSSELS CARPETS.—33 pat- 
terns ; the very best qualities ; regular 
$1.25 and $1.35 grades—at $1.00 yard. 

TAPESTRY BRUSSELS CARPETS.—27 
patterns ; many pretty designs, these 
are the best grades and sell regularly at 


80 cents and 85 cents—now 60 cents 
and 65 cents a yard. 


Strawbridge & Clothier, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Please mention FRIENDS’ INTEL- 
LIGENCER, when answering Adver- 
tisements in it. This is of value te 
us and to the advertisers. 
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CAPITAL, $2,500,000 
Acts as Exgcuror, ApmtnisrraTor, 
Assicneg, AND Recerver. 
Financia AGENT FOR INDry1pUALs OR CORPORATIONS. 
Inrgrest ALLOWED ON INDIVIDUAL AND CORPOKATION 
Accounts. 


Safes to Rent in Burglar-proof Vaults. 


TRUSTEE, 











FRIE 
GIRARD TRUST COMPANY 


N. E. Cor. Broad and Chestnut Sts. 
Chartered 1836 














ENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 





J. T. JACKSON & CO. 
Real Estate Brokers 


Chestnut and {3th Streets 
(Southeast Corner) 


: Rents, Sales, Mortgages, etc., 


SURPLUS 7,500,000 
Acts as TrusTEe oF Corporation MortGaGss. 
DeposITORY UNDER PLANS OF REORGANIZATION. 
REGISTRAR AND TRANSFER AGENT. 

ASSUMES ENTIRE CHARGE OF Rea Estate. 


E. B. MORRIS, President. 






etc. 











409 Chestnut Street 


PRIS FOULKE; Assistant Trust O, 
G. ALSOP; Treasurer, SAMUEL H. 


ROTH; Sec 


The Provident Life ‘and Trust Company of Philadelphia 


Insures Lives, Grants Annuities, Receives Money on Deposit, Acts as Executor, Administrator, 
Guardian, Trustee, Assignee, Committee, Receiver, Agent, Etc. 


All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the assets of the Company. 
Pennies, ee R. SHIPLEY: Vice-President, T. WISTAR BROWN ; Vice-President and Actuar 
WING: Manager of Insurance Dijoran’, 


ovetery, C. WALTER BORTON. 


Veunr® Friends’ Review 


Published by the 
New York Young Friends’ Association. 


HENRY W. ee Epitor 
19 West Fourteenth Street, New York City. 










Capital, $1,000,000, fully paid 












ROB: 


SAVID 


OSEPH ASHBROOKE; 


Trust Officer, 
ON T 


TOWNSEND; Assistant Actua ry, 
























A DEFENDER of the maligned mosquito 
says a great majority of the mosquitoes 
never taste human blood or that of any 
animal, not having the opportunity. They 
live upon vegetable j juices and decomposing 
animal and vegetable matter, found in the 
localities where they are most numerous, 
and thus perform a valuable service as 
nature’s scavengers. 


Pror. GREENWOOD recently visited the 
Attucks school [Boston] and talked on 
adverbs and. adjectives. ‘‘ Dees Prof. 
Bowser use adverbs and adjectives, 
children?’’ he asked. ‘Yes, sir,”’ 
chorused the little negroes. ‘‘\Well, what 
does he use when he does not use adverbs 
and adjectives?’’ There was a silence. 
Finally, a very black little fellow waved 
his hand. ‘‘ He generally uses a ruler."’ 
—[Exchange. ] 















THE fertility of Egyptian soil is illustrated 
by the fact that every one of 10,500 square 
miles can support 928 persons, whereas 
even in the densely populated Belgium 
there are oe 580 to the square mile. 

















H. M. HAVILAND, Businzss Eprror, 
19 Whitehall Street, New York City. 


Monthly, 75 cents per annum. 25 cents for six 
months’ trial. 


With Frigwps’ InreciiGencer $2.50; with Scattered 
Seeds $1.00 ; all three $2.85. 


SEND FOR SAMPLE COPY. 
2 CHEAP, NEAT, CONVENIENT — 
BINDER FOR 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 


THE Laing School Visitor (Mt. Pleasant, 
S. C.), prints the following letter from a 
pupil : 

‘* Dear teacher : the times is so hard, I 
aint come to school this winter. ma cant 
get no money to buy close, beckase pa is so 
sick. he have roomatisem in his foot, till 
it swell up bad, an he cant walk. i has to 
fetch wood and help my ma work. the 
Wether is cole up here and i has no shoe 
to come to school. I hope the cole will 
broke soon—tell my teacher howdy—I will 
fetch you some light wood soon—I will try 
to come to school next ear, if the lord spear 
my life. I wants to learn my edication. 

‘« Your truly scolar, G. : F7 


It costs the Government of Italy about 
$20,000 a year to keep up the Coliseum. 
Fifty or sixty masons are kept at work all 
the while repairing breaks and cracks for 
fear of endangering the lives of the tourists 
who constantly visit the place. They are 
working under the direction of an architect 
and engineer employed by the Minister of 
Public Instruction. ~ [Correspondence 
Lesusisneds Record-Herald. } 



















































given, and also read the notes below. 


named below, for the amount stated ‘‘ for 


WEEKLIES. 

Periodicals. Price for both. 
Springfield Republican, ($1), . . $2.90 
The Nation, ($3), 4.80 
Literary Digest, ($3), (new Su ub- 


scribers only), 4.50 
Independent, ($2), ‘ 3-90 
Christian Register, ($2), 4.00 
Scientific American, ($3), 4.60 
Harper’s Bazar, ($4), . 5.30 
Journal of Education, G>. 50), 4.30 
The Living Age, ($6), 7.60 


MONTHLIES. 
British Friend, (6s.6d. & postage), $3.75 
Meehans’ Monthly (Floral, Hor- 


ticultural), ($2), 3.85 | 


and we will give prices. 


“price for both.’’ 


Club Rates: Other Periodicals, 1902. 


We announce our Club Rat?s for other Periodicals for 1902. 


We will send FRIENDs’ INTELLIGENCER one year, with any of the periodicals 


Persons wishing other periodicals than those named above shoul 


Where several periodicals in the list are wanted, find the net pri 
ordered through us), by subtracting $2.00 from the rate given under the heading 









Read the figures 









Will hold a full year, by packing close. Better, 
if used for half a year. 

Price, 25 cents, including postage, if sent by 
mail. 

By having your papers together, you have at 
the end of the year a valuable volume, of over 
1000 pages of reading matter. 






both.”’ 











_ MONTHLIES ( Continued). 
Periodicals. Price for both. 






































Scribner's Magazine, ($3), 4.85 
So ae rd ant ($4), = A STATEMENT issued by the United 
aah sooth) ($ Y ’ a States Bureau of Statistics shows that the 
The Forum, (§ "4 4 5: z average monthly exportations in the year 
North jie Review, ($ :). . 6.10 1901 were: United States, $118,840, 333 ; 
St. Nicholas, ($3), . 5 ‘ts United Kingdom, $113,753,987; Ger- 
3 + many, $90,242,000 ; France, $66,929, 329; 
cue . sagraion, (s2. 50), 3-80 Netherlands, $56,790,923; Austria- 
autauquan : a, 2 
Scattered Seeds, ($0.50), . . 39° oe and Belgium, 
The Farm Journal, ($0.50), - 2.40 — 
American Monthly Review of Re- GOVERNOR MCBRIDE, of Washington, 
views, ($2,50), 4.25 | has announced his intention to dismiss 






any State employé who accepts a pass over 
d, and declares he will push out 
yay lobby. 










ribuna, of Rome, announces that 
the American colony has decided to present 
statues of Longfellow and Hawthorne to 
the city. 









